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INTRODUCTORY. 


The dawn of conscious humanity ush- erations. And it is precisely in propor- 
ers in the beginning of theState. pend tion to the nation’s adherence to these 
of government have changed and as-| great principles that it will be the seat 
sumed various names and character, but | of order, peace, and general prosperity. 
government itself is as indispensable to} Civilization, while it does not augment 
the existence of nations as the atmos-|the governing functions of the State, 
phere to the individual. Thus, while no/ necessarily multiplies, enlarges, and com- 
society or people have ever existed with-|plicates its administrative functions. 
out a government, and anarchy itself is |The management of our National, State, 
government, the quality thereof becomes and municipal affairs require, from day 
the vital question to the people of the|to day, greater administrative skill, 
earth. No matter how prudent, indus-| more scientific training, and absolute 
trious, and honest the individual may | Purity of character on the part of our 
legislators and administrators of the law; 
and as the temptations to sell special 
advantages to organized capital become 
stronger, greater knowledge and vigil- 


be, bad government will soon encompass 
the ruin of his happiness by war, revolu- 
tion, extravagance, or injustice. 

The distinguishing features of the 
Government of the United States, which | ance are needed on the part of the citizen. 
place it high above all other forms of| The reélection, virtually unanimous, 
governmont, consist in the practical ap-| of President Grant affords to the Repub- 
plication of three fundamental princi-|lican party a rare opportunity to aug- 
1, The individual has absolute) ment the influence and power of the 








ples: 
rights which the State itself must ro-| Amonions, nation, so that self-govern- 


spect. 2. The will of the majority, legally | ment may gain a foothold upon the Eu- 
expressed, wields the destiny of the; ropean continent, where it has hitherto 
State, subject to constitutional and fun-| been considered an experiment, and to 
damentallimitations. 3. The State shall | shape national legislation in the interest 
have for its first object the welfare of | of individual security and welfare. For 
the individual, as such, without regard to | it is not in times of revolution and war 
pecuniary, social, or educational consid-| that the germs of political thought for 
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good or evil take deepest root, but in 
times of profound peace and general 
prosperity. 

It is evident, moreover, that we are on 
the eve of a reorganization of social 
forces. England and Germany feel its 
influence, while France and Spain are 
convulsed with the struggle. To meet 
these new questions earnestly, wisely, 
and yet progressively, so that the light- 
ning may be conducted from the clouds 
both silently and usefully, is the mission 
of future statesmanship. It is, there- 
fore, necessary that the people be set to 
thinking rather than to disputing, and 
that political questions be treated with 
the gravity and care which their magni- 
tude and intricacy demand. 

Thus, while there are printed within 
the United States upward of three 
thousand journals of a political charac- 
ter, there is not a single magazine now 
published devoted exclusively to the con- 
sideration of political questions. While 
the controlling requisites of newspaper 
articles are brevity and instantaneous 
effect, THE REPUBLIC proposes to give 
these great questions a more careful ex- 
amination, believing that thousands of 
thoughtful men, and particularly the 
youth of our nation, which are so soon to 
take charge of its destiny, need this 
stimulation to exact thought. THE 
REPUBLIC will aim at absolute accuracy 
of statement, so that it may become a 
text book for all political parties. And 
while we are conscious of the imperfec- 
tions attendant to the beginning of all 
new enterprises, we yet have good ground 
for the hope that in time we may be able 
to make valuable contributions to politi- 
cal science. 

The primary aims of THE REPUBLIC 
will be, to communicate accurate politi- 
cal information; to insist upon personal 














purity of character of our public men; 
to defend against unjust aspersions those 
oz our statesmen who faithfully dis- 
charge their duties; to uphold the Re- 
publican party as the most appropriate, 
if not the only, means of obtaining re- 
formatory legislation; to discuss affirma- 
tively, and for the purpose of finding 
the better way, all public political ques- 
tions, and of aiding in the adoption of 
all measures destined to alleviate the 
disadvantages of the poor and the work- 
ing man, and to augment the general 
prosperity of our people. 

Public honor and personal purity are 
deemed more precious than either politi- 
cal or pecuniary success, and careful 
thought and examination more potent 
than sensational and frothy declamation. 
Whether a periodical thus conducted is 
demanded by the public the future alone 
can disclose; but we have thus far re- 
ceived many cheering assurances from 
thoughtful and conscientious citizens in 
various States, that a publication thus 
conducted will meet with their hearty 
encouragement and support. 


THE APPENDIX. 

As the Credit Mobilier question in its 
various relations is likely to be a subject 
of public interest in the next Congres- 
sional campaign,when newspaper copies 
of the full report of the Committee of 
which Judge Poland is chairman will be 
rare, we have, at considerable extra ex- 
pense, published the full report as an 
Appendix. 

The Appendix of THE REPUBLIC will 
be one of its most valuable features, 
because we intend, whenever docu- 
ments, messages, or speeches are of gen- 
eral interest to reproduce them in this 
form for convenient reference by public 
speakers and writers. 
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CREDIT MOBILIER—ITS LESSONS. 


It will be remembered that during the| The unanimous report of the Credit 
last session of Congress a number of in-| Mobilier investigating committee is en- 
vestigations were inaugurated—chiefly | titled to more than ordinary considera- 
on the demand of the Opposition. The tion. The committee was appointed, at 
sale of arms; the New York custom- | the request of Speaker Blaine, by Hon. 
house; the United States Treasury; the S$. 8. Cox, a noted New York politician, 
use of Seneca sand-stone; the Chorpen-| who was called to the chair for that pur- 


ning claim, and the Navy Department 
were among the most prominent subjects 
of inquiry; and notwithstanding that 
these investigations were instigated and 
pursued with much partizan zeal and 
rancor at the eve of a Presidential cam- 
paign, no discreditable disclosures were 
made. But had any of these charges 


been sustained, the subsequent conduct | 


of the Republican party, as well as its 
general history, are guarantees that the 
offending individual would have been 
promptly punished. Upon these reports 
most extensively circulated in the press 
and in campaign pamphlets, the issues 
between the two great political parties 
were made up, and the verdict, after an 
exhaustive discussion, was “not guilty,”’ 
byeoverwhelming majorities. 

Among the most prominent complaints 
urged by the Opposition to break the 
force of the favorable results of these 
investigating reports was the allegation 
that they were necessarily unreliable, 
because the inquiries were conducted by 
committees composed of a majority of 
the party in power. But the fallacy of 
these accusations was at once exposed, 
because the majority did not limit in any 
manner the circumference of the inquiry, 
nor the examination and cross-examina- 
tion of the witnesses, 

After the close of the campaign the 
dominant party might well have claimed, 
and would have insisted had they been 
opposed to a thorough investigation and 
a full exposure of corruption, that the 
verdict of the people in the late canvass 
was a sufficient answer to these charges; 
but the Republican party not merely 
granted all the investigations sought, 
but summoned on the leading commit- 
tee a majority of its political foes to 
conduct the inquest. 


| pose, and was composed of Messrs. Po- 
land, of Vermont ; McCreary, of Lowa ; 
| Banks, of Massachusetts; Niblack, of 
Indiana, and Merrick, of Maryland. 

Messrs. Poland and McCreary—the two 
Republicans—are gentlemen of ability 
and standing, well known for their in- 
|tegrity, moderation, and impartiality. 
General Banks was an earnest supporter 
of Horace Greeley, upon the alleged 
ground that the Republican organiza- 
ition had become effete and corrupt; 
| while Messrs. Niblack and Merrick are 
/among the the ablest’ representatives of 
| the Democratic party; in fact, Mr. Mer- 
| rick, although belonging to the extreme 
| Southern school of political thought, is 
one of the ablest scholars of the law in 
the Union, and of unimpeachable per- 
sonal integrity. 

Having patiently and carefully exam- 
ined and sifted the entire testimony— 
often ‘“‘painfully conflicting,’ as the 
}committee might well say—their report 
ought to be considered a judicial docu- 
ment commanding universal approval. 
There has not been a state paper sub- 
mitted for many years upon a similar 
subject that carried with it greater 
weight, or which bore upon its face a 
fuller realization of the grave responsi- 
bilities assumed. 

While it is the first time in the politi- 
cal history of the United States that an 
all-important investigation has been en- 
trusted by the dominant party to a ma- 
jority of its political foes, it is highly 
gratifying to know that this trust was 
not abused. The regular and fierce op- 
position press, like the New York 7Z7i- 
bune and World, are insane with grief 
and anger that this opportunity was not 
used for a political onslaught. it was 
demanded by them already in advance 
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that the names of all prominent Repub- | 


licans, though ever so remotely con- 
nected, should be so mixed up with 
Brooks and Ames as to convey the im- 
pression that the Republicans had been 
guilty of an organized conspiracy to rob 
the Treasury and the public, and that 
bribe-taking was the normal condition 
of our public men. 

After a full and pains-taking investi- 
gation, the committee unanimously re- 
port that only two members, one a Dem- 
ocrat of great prominence, and the other 
a Republican of only local political stand- 
ing, have been guilty of corrupt knowl- 
edge in the Credit Mobilier transactions. 
It is not within the realms of probabil- 
ity that men like Dawes, Garfield, Scho- 
fleld, and Bingham would sell their vast 
political influence for a sum so trifling 
that the least influential newspaper cor- 
respondent would scorn the bribe. 

The first and all-important lesson, 
which this investigation should convey, 
is that indiscriminate and wholesale de- 
nunciation should be abandoned, for this 
unjust treatment of our public men is, in 
its effect, whether designed or not, one 
of the most effective shields of rogues. 
If the real criminals can only succeed in 
mixing themselves up with honest men, 
they can pursue one of two lines of de- 
fense, either of which, with promise of 
success. They can affect perfect indiffer- 
ence to a public opinion that wildly and 
blindly strikes at friends and foes, or 
they can excite the sympathy of the gen- 
eral public by quoting the severe denun- 
ciations against those who do not de- 
serve them. Besides the public ear 
becomes dull by the constant repetition 
of accusatory epithets until disgust leads 
to apathy instead of action. 

No greater calamity could happen to 
the Republic than the obtainment of the 
conviction in the public mind that the 
majority of our public men in Congress 
and in State legislatures are utterly cor- 
rupt; that honest men stand no chance; 
and that nothing that the public may 
attempt will secure the punishment of 
the corruptionists; for if this general 
apathy should prevail the lobbyists would 


have it all their own way, and the depths 
of public corruption would become un- 
fathomable. 

The second lesson which these inves- 
tigations convey is the duty of the press 
and the people to uphold and encourage 
honest men,where the correct discharge 
of duty has led to assaults by cor- 
rupt monetary interests. The more 
honest and true a public officer may be, 
like President Grant or Secretary Bout- 
well, the more numerous and unscru- 
pulous will be his assailants. We be- 
lieve most fully that a character for 
truth and purity for many years can 
well be interposed against general 
charges of corruption, and that the 
public is bound both by justice and 
honor to withhold its censure until 
guiltis proven. No greater injury can 
be done—no speedier means to secure 
the downfall of our nation provided than 
indiscriminate and unjust denunciation 
of public men upon mere suspicion, or 
the accusation of hostile parties. 

If, however, on the other hand, it is 
proven that any of our public men have 
yielded to the basest and meanest of 
vices—money avarice—no previous po- 
litical services or religious professions 
should shield the criminal from the 
withdrawal of public confidence. 

These numerous investigations may 
do good or harm, precisely in accord- 
ance with the moral that impresses 
itself upon public opinion. They will 
lead to reform if they cause our public 
men to realize that the slightest misstep 
may cost them the well-earned confi- 
dence of a useful life; and they will 
clear the atmosphere if they succeed 
in impressing upon the minds of our 
citizens that constant vigilance is es- 
sential to the securement of good gov- 
ernment. They will tend to secure a 


| better state of affairs if they should 


lead our political thinkers to devise 
better safeguards for legislation, and 
teach them to shun a lobbyist as they 
would the small-pox. 

But if the public should entertain the 








belief that their duty is discharged if 
they denounce Congress indiscriminate- 
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ly as a pack of thieves, and take no ac- 
tive measures to secure purer men, at 
the nominating conventions, nor care 
to encourage those who have proved 
their integrity by a renewed lease of 
political life, these investigations will 
only tend to make villainy more subtle 
and dangerous. 

Considering the great temptations 
which organized capital presents, and 
the fact that the money-power is so 
generally worshipped by all classes, and 
that at the bottom of these numerous 
investigations there was considerable 
political and personal animosity, our 
public men generally have certainly come 


In monarchies, where the misdemean- 
ors of the aristocracy are systematically 
covered up, public scandals may be 
more uufrequent thau here, where all 
acts, public or private, are scrutinized; 
but we are prepared to maintain that 
our public affairs are as well adminis- 
tered as those in any other country. 

There are many remedies—such as the 
remodelling of the method of doing 
legislative business in the House—which 
we hope from time to time to discuss; 
and in the meantime, we solicit both 
our readers and the press to devise 
measures for the improvement of the 
public service, rather than to rely upon 
denunciation alone. 








In pursuance of constitutional re- 
quirement, Congress met in the Federal 
capital Monday, December 2, 1872. It 
was at the close of an exciting and pro- 


. . ° | 
tracted Presidential canvass, which had | 


resulted in the election of General Grant 
to a second term of office by an over- 
whelming popular demonstration, and 
which had been signalized by the sudden 
death of his competitor for that high 
position, the Hon. Horace Greeley. 

The surprising combinations and un- 
sparing efforts of the opposition had 
subjected the Republican party to the 
keenest scrutiny, and had placed its 
prominent members upon the merits of 
their character and their principles. 
The elation of triumph in the struggle 
was, however, sobered by the sadness of 
its conclusion ; and in the shadow of an 
event unexampled in our political his- 
tory, the legislators of the nation re- 
sumed their task. 


THE MESSAGE, 


The fourth annual message of the 
President was received, and its several 
parts referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees of either House. It makes a 
gratifying exhibit not only of our foreign 
relations, but likewise of our home 
affairs. Its views of our present and 
prospective situation are eminently prac- 


| tical and sensible, at once discovering 
/ Ourimminentrequirements, and pointing 
| out the subjects which are sure to be the 
| living issues of the immediate future. 

In this spirit it alludes to the various 
|important topics exciting public atten- 
|tion, as the suppression of disorders in 
'some States of the South; the pacifica- 
tion of the Texan boundary; the estab- 
lishment of the actual line between 
Alaska and the British possessions ; 
legislation in regard to the fisheries, in 
pursuance of the treaty of Washington, 
May 8, 1871; the opening of new routes 
of trade and travel; cheaper and more 
certain transportation of the products 
and commodities of the country; gen- 
eral internal improvements ; the reduc- 
tion of the national debt ; the simplifica- 
tion of arrangements in collection of 
internal revenue, with curtailment of 
expense of the same; the provision of a 
national currency on the basis of a safe 
|return to specie payment; the system of 
postal telegrapby ; the extension of land 
land water mail accommodations; the 
| means of enforcing our diplomatic influ- 
| ence with the vast and ancient empires 
jof the East; the condition of the Army 
jand Navy ; with the important interests 
;Of agriculture and education, and the 
parenanes of the public lands, of terri- 
| tories, of the census, and civil service. 
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The message speaks also in clear and| CREDIT MOBILIER INVESTIGATION. 
emphatic terms of the purpose of the; The Credit Mobilier investigation by 
Administration to maintain its present |a special committee of the House, of 
friendly Indian policy, to discounte-| which Hon. Luke Poland, of Vermont, 
nance Mormon polygamy as a blot on | is chairman, was at once initiated upon 
our civilization, to encourage by every | the assembling of Congress. During 
moral support the cause of Cuban eman- | the late Presidential canvass charges of 
cipation, and concludes with a cheering | corruption in connection with that cor- 
reference to the approaching grand poration were frequently and persist- 
national centennial celebration. ently urged against many prominent 
The matters thus freely brought to | members of Congress and other gentle- 
the notice of Congress were supple-|™en high in public life, not excepting 
mented by a great amount of subjects | the Vice-President, the Speaker of the 
lying over from the last session, and | House, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
at the | UrY. Accordingly at the earliest mo- 


which are now awaiting action | : : 
earliest moment. Before and since the | ment the Hon. Speaker, calling to the 


holidays many private and minor bills | Chair a Democratic member, took the 
have been passed, a considerable number | floor, and in a speech of great earnest- 
of which have received the approval of | 8@SS and power, demanded the fullest 
the President. investigation. This was evidently the 
overwhelming sentiment of the House, 
SUNDRY SUBJECTS. as was shown by the vote which raised 
The principal subjects, however,which | the committee and clothed them with 
have thus far engrossed attention are;ample powers, and subsequently, con- 
the Credit Mobilier investigation, the | trary to general usage, and disregarding 
claims for French spoliations, the re- | the customary safeguards of such inves- 
moving civil disabilities from persons | tigations, authorized the proceedings of 
engaged in the late rebellion, the trou-| the committee to be conducted with 
bles in Arkansas and Louisiana, the|open doors. This committee are at 
two per cent. bill, the Boston relief bill, | present fully engaged in the work as- 
the proposition to devote the public | signed them, and it would be premature 
domain as a bounty to disabled soldiers | now to pronounce any final judgment in 
and sailors, the postal telegraph, the | the case. 
deficiency bill, and some of the other AMNESTY. 
regular appropriation bills. < Theearnest attempt made inthe Senate 
In regard to the matter of the French to give a wider effect to the amnesty bill 
spoliations, which, like a true chancery | o¢ Jast session in removing certain dis- 
bill, has been before Congress and the | apijitiestromthemen wholeft the Thirty- 
country for two generations, and that sixth Congress in furtherance of the se- 
has just, received in the Senate another | cession of their several States, was effect- 
protracted and thorough discussion, | yajly Jaid to sleep in the Senate, it being 
much has been said upon both sides, quite apparent that such a measure is 
which belongs to public history, and neither necessary nor expedient. 
many eminent ne mes have been cited in 
support of the conflicting views pre- ARKANSAS AND LOUISIANA. 
vailing bothin and out of Congressupon| The political situation in the States 
this subject. It is quite likely that the | of Arkansas and Louisiana is full of 
bill now pending will fail to become a| complications, as is evident from the 
law, and so the agitation may go down | conflicting representations which have 
to posterity as one of the legacies which | been made in Congress. The intimation 
the fathers have left to their children, | of arbitrary interference by the Presi- 
of the troubled and stormy times of the| dent in the affairs of Louisiana, which 
past. was rather boldly made in the House, 
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will no doubt be fully dispelled by his| in the current proceedings seem to base 


response to the resolution calling for 
information on the subject. The prop- 
osition in the Senate to send a Con- 
gressional commission to inquire into 
the state of things in Arkansas has 
served only to add to the confusion. 
The several resolutions which have been 
presented on this subject, both in the 
Senate and in the House, evince a con- 
dition of affairs in those States which is 
certainly deplorable, and with which it 
is difficult for Congress or the President 
to deal effectually, while at the same 
time preserving a just balance between 
the Federal and State authorities. It 
is to be hoped, however, that some 
measure can be adopted during the 
present session which will prove a 
remedy for these formidable disorders. 
And since the result of the late Presi- 
dential election does not at all depend 
upon counting the electoral votes of 
these two States, would it not be best to 
exclude them from the count altogether ? 
Certainly there is room for grave con- 
sideration of the existing conflicts, and 
Congress should not delay to institute 
the most thorough inquiry into the 
actual condition in those States, and 
strive as soon as possible to bring order 
out of confusion. 


THE TWO PER CENT. BILL. 


The two per cent. joint resolution in- 
troduced in the House relates to a bal- 
ance of money claimed by the three 
States of Ohio, Indiana, and Tllinois to 
be due them from the United States 
under legislation seventy years ago, 
which provided that Louisiana and cer- 
tain other States should have five per 
cent. of the net proceeds from the sale 
of lands lying within their respective 
limits. It is now contended that two 
per cent. of such proceeds is yet due the 
said States from the General Govern- 
ernment. The argument is that having 
already paid the five per cent. to the 
States of Louisiana and Missouri, Con- 
gress should now provide for paying the 
balance, to which the other States are 
entitled. Those who resist this measure 











their opposition chiefly on the ground 
that these States have been already 
fully paid by expenditures upon the 
national road. The matter is still in 
abeyance in the Senate. 

BOSTON RELIEF BILL. 

The Boston relief bill has elicited a 
discussion in the Senate full of noble 
sympathy, but at the same time present- 
ing an important constitutional ques- 
tion, which has caused its reference to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, where 
it is still delayed. If the afflicted city 


| is to receive timely assistance Congress 
| must act promptly. 


SOLDIERS’ BOUNTY LAND. 

As to the proposition which has 
already passed the House to donate the 
public lands as bounty for disabled sol- 
diers and sailors, there seems to set in a 
strong current of sentiment against it, 
and the members who yoted for it are 
not deemed, according to the best in- 
formed public opinion, to have acted 
wisely. The measure will probably 
receive a more thorough examination in 
the Senate, and will be finally laid aside 
as not demanded by any national or 
patriotic interest. 

POSTAL TELEGRAPH. 

One of the living issues of the imme- 
diate future is that of the modification 
of the General Post Office Department 
and the assumption by the Government 
of the postal telegraph. The vast and 
continually multiplying relations of this 
subject to the popular convenience and 
the immense amount of capital already 
invested by telegraph companies, with 
the cumulating profits accruing an- 
nually from the same will necessarily 
call forth a powerful opposition to the 
scheme. But when it is remembered 
that such an instrument as the tele- 
graph, like the rain and sunshine of 
heaven, should be operated for the 
benefit not merely of private individuals 
or associations, but for communities, 
nations, and the world, it is quite clear 
that the Government can do nothing 
more beneficent or more conducive to 
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the general prosperity than to carry out 
the suggestions so forcibly presented in 
the message of the President. 

WAR VESSELS. 

The discussion upon the revival of 
commerce as affected by the addition of 
ten war vessels to the naval service is 
not on some accounts so satisfactory as 
could be desired. The proposition that 
half of the vessels proposed to be con- 
structed shall be built by private con- 
tract is not creditable either to its 
movers or to the Navy Department. 
Private contracts with the Government 
have come to be regarded as too often 
the mere instruments of corruption and 
as enriching individuals at the expense 
of the nation. While we have property 
already invested in thenavy-yards of the 
country to the amouut of forty millions, 
and there are to-day no less than seven 
of these yards, extensive, admirably 
arranged, and fully equipped, with 
everything required by the labor pro- 
posed, with experienced engineers. work- 
men, and employes, why should the 
people be taxed to pay for the private 
speculations of favored parties, who, as 
experience has often proved, will consult 
their own interest to the neglect if not 
total disregard of the public require- 


ment. 
DEFICIENCY BILL. 


The deficiency bill, as one of the 
twelve regular appropriation bills, has 
already become a law. Its principal 
feature, and that which was discussed 
with great thoroughness,was the appro- 
priation of $1,241,920 92 to pay for im- 
provements which have been made by 
the Board of Public Works, fronting 
upon United States property in the 
Territory of the District of Columbia, 
chiefly in the city of Washington. In 
regard to this appropriation the Presi- 
dent says in his message, and very 
truly : ‘‘ The nation being a large owner 
of property in this city, should bear 
with the citizens of the District its just 
share of the expenses of these improve- 
ments.’? And when it isadded that the 
amount of private property owned here 
is ninety millions, while the amount of 





Government property is sixty millions— 
that is, two fifths of the whole—it must 
be evident that in view of the large scale 
of improvements everywhere visible 
about the capital of the nation, and the 
burden thus laid upon the private cit- 
izen, this item of the deficiency bill is 
eminently proper.and that Congress has 
honorably discharged a just obligation 
in so promptly responding to the sugges- 
tion of the annual message. 


THE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


As there are eleven other regular ap- 
propriation bills yet to become law for 
the support of the Government’s opera- 
tions during the coming fiscal year, the 
perfecting and passing of these bills will 
necessarily constitute the principal fea- 
ture of the work of the Forty-second Con- 
gress in this its last short session. Much 
work has been done on the Indian ap- 
propriation bill both in the Senate and 
in the House; but now,while the session 
has half expired, there still remain for 
the scrutiny of Congress the pension 
bill; the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial bill; the consular and diplomatic 
bill; the naval bill, the army bill, the 
bill for fortifications, the bill for river 
and harbor improvements, the bill for 
expenses of the General Post Office, the 
bill for the Military Academy, and the 
sundry civil service bill. These being 
required to pass before the expiration of 
the present Congress, will necessarily 
occupy a large portion of the space now 
left for Congressional legislation. 

It is the design of these articles to 
follow the principal subjects claiming 
the attention of the Federal Legislature 
while in session, and to indicate as far as 
possible the true policy inregard to them. 

WILSON COMMITTEE. 

Subsequent to the appointment of the 
Poland Committee on the subject of the 
Credit Mobilier,the Houseraised asecond 
committee, the chairman of which is the 
Hon. Mr. Wilson, of Indiana. The 
two committees are still in the midst of 
their inquiries, at the date on which 
we write. The incidents of the in- 
vestigation have taken the country by 
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surprise, and yet the committees seem 
to be far from reaching the bottom of 
the case. But Republicans can afford 
to look the whole matter honestly in the 
face and let the consequences fall where 
they justly belong. The cause of good 
government can not ultimately suffer 
from the exposure of transactions in 
which its public men are engaged. It 
should be the purpose of every honest 
party to hold to strict account those who 
have been honored with its confidence. 
SUNDRY SUBJECTS DEBATED. 

Since the holidays Congress has been 
principally occupied with debates on the 
Indian appropriation bill; the legislative, 
executive and judicial appropriation bill; 
the consular and diplomatic bill; the 
naval bill; the fortification bill; the sub- 
ject of river and harbor improvements; 
the territory of Oklahoma; the admis- 
sion of Colorado and Utah; the condi- 
tion of affairs in Louisiana and Arkan- 
sas; Presidential elections; the expense 
of contested elections; the shipping act; 
the Vienna exposition; the erial tele- 
graph; donations of land for agricultural 
colleges; the subjects of education and 
immigration, and the subject of the 
currency. 

The Indian appropriation bill has un- 
dergone a most thorough and protracted 
scrutiny. The policy of the administra- 
tion has brought out a singular variety 
of opinions in regard to the treatment 
of the Indian tribes yet remaining with- 
in the limits of thecountry. Some have 
called loudly for the abolition of all our 
Indian treaties; others have counselled 
the removal of all Indian tribes from the 
midst of the whites; others, again, would 
concentrate the whole body of aborigi- 
nees now within the limits of the United 
States, and not exceeding—all told—the 
number of three hundred and ninety 
thousand souls; while others still would 
leave them as they now are in their sep- 
arate and scattered tribal organizations, 
and endeavor to surround them by all 
possible civilizing influences from the 
more immediate contact with the whites. 

The difficulties of dealing with these 
savage tribes are manifold and formid- 








able, but the present policy must be con- 
ceived as, on the whole, a step far in 
advance of anything in the past action 
of the Government. The current appro- 
priation, as the bill now stands, calls for 
$5,334,000, to be disbursed among some 
two hundred thousand Indians. Since, 
and including, the year 1866, noless than 
seventeen different Indian treaties have 
been formed. By these treaties the 
United States have acquired the title to 
an immense domain, and the effort of 
the President is now, as far as possible 
to localize these nomads of the plains 
upon reservations where Government 
agents, carefully selected, shall deal with 
them honestly, and where they may en- 
joy all the means of improvement known 
among the white laboring population of 
the country; and certainly this peace 
policy can be shown by actual statistics, 
from the foundation of the Government 
to the present time, to be far more hu- 
mane and far less expensive than any 
system of violence or war ever has been 
or ever can be. 
INDIAN TRIBES. 

In this connection it may be well to 

notice that, another bill has been intro- 


/duced in the House purporting to pro- 


vide for the better protection of the 
Indian tribes, and their consolidation 
under a civil government to be called 
the territory of Oklahoma. This isabout 
the tenth effort within the past few years 
to secure legislation in this direction. 
It appears to be warmly contested, and 
that upon very obvious grounds. It is 
plainly a question that ought not to be 
disposed of by ignorant or hasty congres- 
sional action. 


THE LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL. 


The bill for the legislative, executive 
and judicial expenses of the Government 
for the current year, has given rise toa 
long and labored discussion upon various 
points of constitutionality and expedi- 
ency involved in the proposed appropria- 
tions. This bill embraces provisions for 
paying the salaries of the civil officers 
and for the support of the various 
branches, departments, and bureaus of 
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the Government down to the minutest 
details of expenditure. Whenitisremem- 
bered that provision is thus required for 
the pay of the President and Cabinet; of 
Congress; of the Supreme and other 
Federal Courts; of the State, Treasury, 
War, Navy, Interior, and Post Office De- 
partments, and for the Department of 
Justice, and when the fact appears that 
every year is opening up new interests 
and adding new necessities, the labor of 
preparing such a bill, and the labyrinth 
of amendments through which it must 
be carried, will come to be appreciated. 

The items which seem to have excited 
the most prominent debate thus far are 
those relating to the expenses of the 
Bureaus of Education and of Agricul- 
ture. This bill was reported to the House 
from the Committee of the Whole on the 
14th of January. It is still in that con- 
dition awaiting its final passage. 

SEVERAL REGULAR APPROPRIATION 
BILLS. 

The consular and diplomatic bill, which 
relates to the salaries and other expenses 
of our ministers and consuls in foreign 
countries, has made but slow progress. 
Though not socomplicated nor so exten- 
sive as that for home expenses, it seems 
to have raised a topic of debate that has 
materially delayed it. By the action of 
last year four missions in South Amer- 
ica were abated, and the President was 
authorized to appoint a single minister 
to have charge of the abated missions. 
Under the operation of an old law, this 
minister would be entitled in the prem- 
ises to the sum of $22,500 as his annual 
compensation. This is granting to an 
embassy of an inferior grade an allowance 
far larger than that which is accorded to 
a first-class minister. The inequality of 
such an arrangement is likely to be cor- 
rected in the present proposed legislation. 

The bill introduced in the House by 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, for 
building additional war vessels, was sent 
to the Senate, amended, and passed. 
There seems to be a disposition in some 
quarters to play into the hands of private 
contractors in making the proposed ad- 





dition to our naval force. It must ulti- 


mately come to the serious consideration 
of the people whether they will remain 
satisfied that preference should be given 
to private contracts, while the Govern- 
ment itself has every facility for per- 
forming the work required, without the 
hazzard of jobbing and speculation. 

The fortification bill, which provides 
for the construction, preservation and 
repairs of the national forts and other 
works of defense, has thus far received 
but little attention. This subject is one 
of an interest so purely common and 
national as to arouse very little opposi- 
tion in any quarter. 

The disposition of Congress to promote 
as far as possible river and harbor and 
allinternal improvements has been mani- 
fested on several occasions during the 
session. There is a better understanding 
upon this subject than formerly pre- 
vailed, and, consequently, very much less 
sectional or local feeling is exhibited in 
debate upon topics of this character. 
The vast extent and variety of our ter- 
ritory create a necessity which the Na- 
tional Legislature cannot by any means 
ignore. It is one of the imperative duties 
of Congress to answer this necessity to 
the full extent of its power. 

COLORADO AND UTAH. 

The question upon the admission of 
Colorado and Utah as States into the 
Union called forth a discussion at once 
spirited, sharp, and decisive. The House 
was evidently not in a temper to trifle 
with the matter. The facts shown in 
regard to the population and condition 
of these Territories would seem to be 
conclusive against their admission for 
the present. The whole population of 
Colorado, according to the census of 
1870, was but 39,864, while that of the 
Twentieth ward in New York city was 
75.407. It is quite evident with so meagre 
a population, suggesting such immatur- 
ity in other respects, that Colorado should 
not now be admitted asa soveriegn State. 
And though the Territory of Utah is 
quite in advance of her sister Territory 
as to population and general internal de- 
velopment and prosperity, yet her theo- 
cratic establishment, and particularly 
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her religious institution of polygamy, 
may be regarded as so completely at war 
with the whole order of modern civilized 
communities as to constitute an insu- 
perable barrier to her admission. It is 
certainly a proof of the dignity and vir- 
tue of the legislator who stamps upon 
this entire ecclesiastical polity the seal 
of his reprobation by voting to exclude 
from the membership of Christian States 
so great an enemy of the human race. 
LOUISIANA AND ARKANSAS. 

The condition of affairs in Louisiana 
and Arkansas continues still to occupy 
both Houses of Congress. The special 
message of the President informs the 
country what he felt compelled to do in 
the premises. In Louisiana there are 
two sets of State officers claiming to be 
the rightful officers of the State, and 
during the recess of Congress it was the 
duty of the Executive, when appealed to 
in the premises, to decide, according to 
the best light he had, to which of the 
claimants the lawful authority belonged. 
But on the assembling of Congress it 
must be determined by that body whether 
there is any longer in a State so condi- 
tioned a republican form of government 
in the full meaning of the Constitution, 
and by what measures it is to be secured. 
Thus the duty of Congress is perfectly 
plain, and that duty is to inquire and 
legislate not only for this specific case, 
but for all future examples. 

And in this connection the powerful 
presentation of the subject of defect in 
the general provisions of law touching 
elections, and especially Presidential 
elections, which was made in the Senate 
by the Senator from Indiana, will not 
fail to attract the attention of the whole 
country. Fortunately we are not left to 
dependence on the electoral vote of any 
one of the States for determining the 
choice of the people in the last Presiden- 
tial election; but the contingency which 
came so near upon us should now be 
effectually provided for by the prompt 
and positive action of Congress. 
COST OF CONTESTING SEATS 

HOUSE. 

Somewhat akin to the subject of elec- 


IN THE 





tions is the cost to the Government of 
contests by claimants of seats in Con- 
gress. This is an item which has been 
recently brought to public attention in 
the House of Representatives. During 
the last sixteen years it appears there has 
been paid out of the United States Treas- 
ury to claimants who have been unseated 
in the House of Representatives no less 
than the sum of $279,197 27. The num- 
ber of claimants in the present and pre- 
ceding Congresses alone who were un- 
seated by the action of the House as 
having no rightful claim of membership 
in the body were not less than forty per- 
sons, to whom was paid the aggregate 
sum of $105,601 48. With these facts 
on record the House acted wisely in pro- 
viding that no such expenses should be 
paid in the future. 
SHIPPING ACT. 

An amendment to the shipping act, 
which became a law at the last session 
of Congress, has been passed in the House, 
by which it is designed for the conven- 
ience of a small minority of the coast- 
wise traders, principally in the far 
northeastern section, to defeat almost 
the whole object of that benificent legis- 
lation. The law, as it now stands, pro- 
vides for the equal protection of master 
and men in the shipment of crews in our 
various ports when vessels are to be 
manned for deep-sea navigation. The 
Senate has power to preserve the law as 
it was passed originally, and so protect 
the American seamen against the mis- 
taken policy of its opponets whether in 
or out of Congress. The condition of the 
common American sailor has heretofore 
been deplorable enough. Let not our 
law-givers from mere motives of indul- 
gence strike away this single safeguard 
of a manhood which should be no longer 
so degraded. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 


The donations of land for agricultural 
colleges, which has been voted in the 
Senate upon the instance of the Senator 
from Vermont, gave rise to an exceed- 
ingly interesting debate, in which some 
of the ablest speakers participated. The 
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proposition was to donate to each State JERIAL TELEGRAPH. 
five hundred thousand acres of land,| It isa very bold proposition that has 
which, for the forty-six States and Ter-| been suggested bya gentleman of Wash- 
ritories, would make twenty-three mil-| ington to effectuate international com- 
lions of acres, and which, at $1 25 per! munication by what he terms the aerial 
acre, would amount to $28,750,000. Af-| telegraph; that is, a plan of using elec- 
ter a protracted and exhaustive discus- | tricity as found in nature without the 
sion the Senate, by a strong vote, passed | employment of wires or cables for tele- 
the measure, and thus gave evidence of | graphing purposes. But the Senate has 
an adequate recognition of the grand | just voted him a form of charter, by 
project which has thus been so auspici-| which, 1f it should become a law, he will 
ously initiated. This measure was sub-| be able to form a company to make an ex- 
sequently discussed in the House, where clusive test of his invention, and in case 
it received an important modification, | of success enjoy its incalculable profits. 
giving to the primary schools an equal THE CURRENCY. 
sharein this proposed munificence; andit) The vital question of the national cur- 
will be one of the most noble mounments | rency has finally gained a hearing in the 
of the work of the Forty-second Con-| Senate through the efforts of the chair- 
gress if, by the concurrent action of the | man of the Committee on Finance. That 
two Houses, so great a boon shall be for | the condition of the country needs some 
all time to come secured to the cause of | measure of relief looking to a return to 
popular education in our country. | specie payments is too obvious for discus- 
IMMIGRATION. | sion ; but what measure is best is likely 
The subject of immigration has very to try the highest wisdom of the land. 
properly engaged the attention of the | VARIETY OF SUBJECTS. 
House. It is shown from the statistics! It is impossible for those who are not 
of 1870 that in that year there arrived in| familiar with congressional routine to 
the United States the total number of | appreciate the number and variety of 
378,796 foreigners. A bill very elabo- | subjects brought to the attention of the 
rately prepared has been referred to the} Federal Legislature in the course of a 
Committee of the Whole on the State of | single session. These subjects are pre- 
the Union. Heretofore the matter of | sented in the form of resolutions, peti- 
immigration has been left to be regulated | tions, memorials, public and private 
chiefly by State and local laws extending | claims, bills for personal relief, for the 
over the ports of entry of the country. | relief of companies, for the extension of 
The immigration laws of the Federal | patents or pensions, for charitable pur- 
Government are in a crude condition, | poses, for education, for internal im- 
and have proved ineffectual in their ap- | provements, for surveys, for commis- 
plication; yet this is one of the most im-| gions, for international expositions, for 
portant concerns of our international | investigations, for services rendered, for 
commerce. In the port of New York | josses by the action of the Government, 
alone “‘the head money,” as it is called, | for failures and defalcations, and, in 
amounts ina single year to $600,000, it short, for almost every conceivable object 
being collected at the rate of $1 50 for | that has ever entered into human thought 
each person arriving from abroad. The) or conception. 
previous mismanagement of such a fund | ;xqgisLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATION 
by State authority, its almost total loss BILLS. 








to the nation’s revenue, as well as She | During the last fortnight the legisla- 
obligations to the immigrant, which are | tive, executive, and judicial appropria- 
thus incurred, all speak loudly in behalf | tion bill has occupied a large proportion 
of some action on the part of Congress | of the time and attention of the two 
which shall place this vital interest upon | houses. The discussion has taken a 
a better footing. wide range, embracing a great number 
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of topics. Emanating from the popular! THE FORTIFICATION APPROPRIATION 
branch of Congress, where it properly | BILL. 

originates, it was brought to the Senate} The fortification appropriation bill, 
only to be modified by no less than forty- | Which devotes the sum of about two mil- 
oneamend ments of greater orlessimport | lions of dollars out of the Treasury for 
ance. Besides the long discussion on the, the usual purposes, was passed in the 


merits and relations of agriculture and, 
of popular education, questions have | 
been raised upon equalizing the salaries | 
of the various heads of biureaus in the| 
several departments of the Government, | 
upon the operations of the branch mints | 
at Denver, Colorado, at Carson City, | 
Nevada, and at Charlotte, N. C.; upon | 
withholding from railroad companies, | 
particularly those of the Union and Cen- | 
tral Pacific railroads, the payment of 
any dues for freight and other transpor- 
tation while the interest on Government 
bonds due from such companies remain 
unpaid to the United States; and upon 
the prohibition of the payment of claims 
passed by the Court of Claims to any 
persons who fail toestablish their loyalty | 
to the United States Government during | 
the late rebellion unless by a special | 
act of Congress. These important topics, 
arising in connection with the amend- | 
ments proposed, have elicited many | 
facts of national interest, in the light | 
of which the current legislation of Con- | 
gress willbe regarded with deep concern. | 

INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The Indian appropriation bill, after | 
undergoing amendment in the Senate, 
was brought back and discussed in the 
House. Several Senate amendments 
were not concurred in, and a committee | 
of conference was appointed. This bill 
appropriates nearly a million of dolJars 
less than that of the last year, and the 
result yet remains undetermined. 

In connection with the subject of the 
Government’s care for the Indian tribes, 
it is to be observed that a very stringent 
bill for the regulation of the action of 
Government Indian agents has been 
promptly passed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This bill, should it become 
a law, would throw around the opera- 
tions of these agents all the safeguards 
which it is possible for the law-making 
power to provide. 








ITouse on the 30th January, and will most 
likely pass the Senate with no material 
modification. 

THE NAVY. 

The discussion on building additional 
war vessels for the use of the Navy, has 
disclosed to the country, in a strong 
light, its present condition. At this 
time we have 178 vessels, carrying 1,378 
gus, qxclusive of howitzers; 68 steam- 
ers, 31 sailing vessels, 51 iron-clads, and 
28 tugs, of which only about 56 are now 
available—44 steamers and 12 sailing 
vessels—so that it is diflicult to find ves, 
sels enough to suppl@ our foreign sta- 
tions. The larger vessels, as the Wabash, 
Hartford, Brookiyn, and Lancaster are 
too unwieldly for the current service; 
the iron-clads are fit only for harbor and 
coast defense. In the last eight years 
Congress has not authorized the con- 
struction of a single vessel of war—a 
thing which has not happened before 
since the foundation of the Government. 
In 1871 we had five fleets afloat and in 
active service— 

1, The North Atlantic fleet; 5 vessels, 
29 guns; 

2. The South Atlantic fleet; 4 vessels, 
37 guns; 

3. The European fleet; 7 vessels, 123 guns; 

4. The Pacific fleet; 9 vessels, 99 guns; 

5. The Asiatic fleet; 8 vessels, 97 guns; 

besides six vessels, carrying 46 guns, on 

detached service, and 53 iron-clads, 

carrying guns. 

This shows, all told, a number less by 
thirteen than the Navy had under the 
direction of Secretary Toucey, in Mr. 
Buchanan’s administration, and at the 
breaking out of the rebellion. 

The vessels which it is now proposed 
to construct are for cruising purposes. 
The measure has just become a law, 
having been compromised by a joint 
committee of conference on the points 
of difference between the Senate and the 
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House, and having received the aproval 
ofthe President. By this law provision is 
made for building eight vessels—one-halt 
of them to be built in the Government 
navy-yards and the other half to be con- 
structed under private contract. This 
last feature of thelaw cannot beapproved 
by those who think that the Govern- 
ment should build its own vessels, or else 
abolish the navy-yards altogether. 
IMPROVEMENT OF COMMERCE. 


The bill for improving the condition 
of our foreign commerce, which was re- 
cently introduced in the House, had a 
short shrift, and was speedily disposed 
of by a motion to lay on the table. 

Almost a similar fate attended the bill 
introduced in the Senate for granting 
subsidies to the line of steamers plying 
from San Franci#vo to Australia. This 
measure was very ably and eloquently 
urged by some Senators, while it was 
bitterly opposed by others on the ground 
that the steamship line in question is 
inefiicient, the trade with Australia at 
present inconsiderable, and the subsidy 
proposed of half a million annually to 
this line would be but a poor economy. 
Pending the discussion of the bill, which 
was very protracted, an adjournment of 
the Senate left it without further action. 

LOUISIANA. 


The committee of the Senate inquir- 
ing into the political affairs of Louisi- 
ana are still in session, and no definite 
conclusion can be reached in the public 
mind until their report shall have brought 
to light the facts connected with this 
complicated and troubled history. 


RENT OF GROUND IN JAPAN. 


The Senate in refusing to vote for an 
appropriation to pay the small sum of 
$5,000, which has been accumulating for 
five years past, for the rent of ground 
occupied by our minister in Japan, could 
not certainly have reflected the sentiment 
of justice in the country. The American 
people, while exacting economy on the 
part of their public servants, do not wish 
them to act in aniggardly manner under 
any circumstances whatsoever, 





THE FRANKING PRIVILEGE. 

Yet, in hearty sympathy with this 
little item of Senatorial business, the 
Senate made short work of the question 
of the franking privilege, by which it is 
claimed that two millions of money will 
be annually saved in the operations of 
the General Post Office Department; and, 
the House following suit, this great priv- 
ilege, so long in exercise, so convenient 
to the people, and so liable to abuse, has 
been, for the present at least, cut off, 
One of the reasons, very candidly stated, 
was, that so far as the advantages aris- 
ing from its abuse to any member of 
Congress were concerned, they were very 
heavily off-set by the labor and expense 
attending its proper exercise. 

RECUSANT WITNESS. 

In the House a scene of excitement 
arose in consequence of the action taken 
upon Mr. J. B. Stuart, a recusant wit- 
ness before the Wilson investigating 
committee. After hearing a long expo- 
sition of the views of the gentleman on 
his own situation, the vote of the House 
consigned him to a rather dark chamber 
in the basement of the Capitol, where, 
however, he manages to be supplied with 
all the laxuries of the season, while re- 
quiring the attendance of some member 
of the Capitol police to see that his 
wishes are gratified and his quarters 
guarded from intrusion. The propriety 
of this proceeding on the part of the 
House is very questionable. What au- 
thority is there for such a disposition of 
the matter? What benefit is to accrue 
to the public or to individuals by such a 
pretence of severity. 

The witness is either in criminal con- 
tempt of the House, or he is not. If he 
is not, he is every moment of his con- 
finement unlawfully detained. lf he is 
there should be some judicial process of 
inflicting a penalty which, from its odium 
or its exaction, would cause the public 
authority to be respected. 

The investigating committees are still 
in session, and the regular business of 
the legistive term is progressing slowly. 
Indeed, so cumulative and conflicting 
has the business of Congress become as 
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to the order of importance and of prior- 
ity that a large portion of the time is 
wasted in determining what shall be 
done first, and what shall be postponed 
to a more convenient session. 
COUNTING THE ELECTORAL VOTE. 

Wednesday, the 12th of February, will 
be remembered as a remarkable day in 
Congressional history, it being the day 
assigned by Joint Resolution of the Sen- 
ate and House for counting the electoral 
votes of the United States for President 
and Vice President, for the term com- 
mencing from the 4th of March, 1873. 
The striking features of this memorable 
proceeding—which occupied the entire 
day—arose from the apparent irregular- 
ities in several of the electorial colleges, 
as well as from the fact that from the 
States of Arkansas and Louisiana two 
sets of electoral votes had been presented, 
each claiming to be the lawful vote of 
the State respectively represented; and 
from the circumstances that one of the 
candidates for the Presidency, in nomi- 
nation before the people in the national 
popular election in November Jast, had 
died before the assembling of the elec- 
toral colleges, and consequently before 
the electoral vote required by the Con- 
stitution had been given. The points of 
order and objections raised upon these 
grounds, together with the deliberations 
which they rendered. necessary, brought 
out some novel and important teatures 
in our republican system. 

One of the most impressive spectacles 
of the Senate Chamber, as well as in the 
House, was to observe honorable mem- 
bers struggling to transact the business 
before them under a system of rules 


which cut off debate. The difficulty and 
delicacy of the duty of the presiding 
Sofficers were made most conspicuous, yet 
ajan important end was thereby gained— 


the saving of much precious time which 
wouid have otherwise been wasted, or 
perhaps worse than wasted. 

The objections presented in the -con- 
vention were: 

1. To counting three electoral votes 
from the State of Georgia cast for Hor- 
ace Greeley after his decease. 





2. Toone electoral vote from the State 
of Mississippi cast by a substitute for an 
absent elector. 

3. To counting all the votes cast in 
the electoral college in the State of Mis- 
sissippi, it not appearing that said elec- 
tors voted by ballot. 

4. To counting the electoral votes for 
theState of Texas, because the college of 
electors is notcertified by the Governor— 
only by the acting secretary of state. 

5. In the electoral college of the State 
of Texas—four electors being present 
and four absent—the fuur present, less 
than a majority, assumed to fill the 
places of the four absentees, 

6. That the pretended electors for the 
State of Arkansas were not duly elected; 
and the returns of such election are not 
certified according to law. 

7. The certificate of the Governor of 
Louisiana of the election of certain per- 
sous to the electoral college of said State 
was not made in pursuance of law. 

8. That the election of one of the two 
sets of persons claiming to be electors 
for the State of Louisiana is not certi- 
fied by the person then acting as assist- 
ant secretary of state for the said State, 
and also that the certificate of the Gov- 
ernor, in regard to the election of said 
persons, was given prior to any official 
knowledge of the result of said election 
in said State. 

9. That the second set of persons claim- 
ing to be chosen as electors in said State 
have made no proper return of their 
votes, and there is no State government 
in said State which is republican in form; 
and there was no canvass Or counting of 
votes cast for electors in said State at the 
election in November last prior to the 
meeting of the said persons as electors, 

10. That the votes of the said persons 
of the second set should not be counted, 
because there is no certificate from the 
executive State authority of said State 
of their lawful election to the electoral 
college, but, on the contrary, the other 
set, who cast their votes in blank for 
President and for B. Gratz Brown for 
Vice-President, have the certificate of 
the Governor of the said State that they 
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were duly chosen as electors of said 
State. 

11. That the votes of the electoral col- 
lege of the State of Louisiana be not 
counted, because it does not sufficiently 
appear that the electors were elected ac- 
cording to law. 

12. That none of the votes from the 
State of Louisiana be counted for rea- 
sons which appear in the Senate report 
No. 417 of the Forty-second Congress. 

13. That the votes of the persons pre- 
tending to be the Republican electors 
for the State of Louisiana should not be 
counted, because their election is not 
certified to by the proper officers; that 
the person signing the certificate of their 
election was not then secretary of state 
in the State of Louisiana, and that his 
certificate is untrue in fact. 

14. An objection, which was raised too 
late to be entertained, namely, that the 
votes of the electora] college cannot be 
for persons as President and Vice-Presi- 
dent both inhabitants of the same State. 
Such votes were given in the electoral 
college for the State of Georgia—two 
votes for President being cast for a citi- 
zen of said State, (Mr. Jenkins,) and five 
votes for Vice-President being cast for 


House voted to exclude them, and there 
being no concurrence of the two houses 
upon the 3 votes cast in Georgia fora 
dead man, the 8 votes were properly ex- 
cluded. Again, by the concurrence of 
the two houses in not raising objection 
till it was too late, a constitutional error 
was left uncorrected in the proceedings 
of the count by counting the 2 electoral 
votes for Mr. Jenkins tor President and 
the 5 electoral votes for Mr. Colquitt for 
Vice-President, both of these gentlemen 
being citizens of the same State (Georgia) 
with the electors voting for them. 
Again it appears that 6 votes from 
Arkansas and 8 votes from Louisiana 
for Grant and Wilson werethus excluded 
from the count, and that another set of 
persons claiming to be electors from 
the State of Arkansas made an in- 








a citizen (Mr. Colquitt) of the same State. 
During the progress of these objections 
the two houses separated several times 
to deliberate in their respective cham- 
bers, and the final result of the counting 
of the electoral votes, as announced by 
the Vice-President, was as follows: 
Whole number of votes of the electoral 
college, 866; necessary toa choice, 184; of 
these all the votes were counted for 
President but the 6 from Arkansas, the 
8 from Louisiana, and 8 from Georgia; 
and for Vice-President all the votes were 
counted but the 14 from the States of Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana. Out of all the votes 
counted 286 were given for General Grant 
for President and for Henry Wilson for 
Vice-President, and they were declared 
duly elected to their respective offices. 
So it resulted that the Senate decided 
to count the 3 electoral votes from the 
State of Georgia cast for Horace Gree- 
ley, deceased, for President, but the 








formal and imperfect return of their 
proceedings to the Vice-President, while 
a second set of persons claiming to be 
the lawful electors of the State of Louisi- 
ana met, and each voted in blank, desig- 
nating no person for President of the 
United States, but casting in all 8 votes 
for B. Gratz Brown for Vice-President. 
And further that 8 votes in the electoral 
college otf Missouri were cast for B, 
Gratz Brown for President, and 6 votes 
for the same gentleman for Vice-Presi- 
dent, but none of those who voted for 
him for the first office voted for him for 
the second, and these votés were counted. 

The result of this day’s business has 
been to disclose one of the most dan- 
gerous points in our republican system. 
We believe that under the circumstances 
Congress acted wisely in excluding the 
electoral votes of Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana altogether; and, while, in this in- 
stance, no practical detriment arises to 
the Republic, there should be a careful 
revision of the constitutional require- 
ments, and the machinery of the, elec- 
toral colleges improved or abolished. 
There ought likewise to be some more 
simple, direct, and constitutional method 
of settling such confusion and conflict 
in the State governments. Let the 
thoughtful people of the country ponder 
on this lesson. 
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THE POLITICAL ISSUES DECIDED BY THE LATE PRESI- 
DENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 


The peaceful assembling of seven mil-|the meaning of the late campaign. 
lions of freemen near their respective | Difficult as it is to eliminate the ephem- 
homes to choose by ballot the chief eral from the permanent elements en- 
magistrate of a great nation constitutes | tering into a campaign of such great 
in itself an epoch in the political history | magnitude and waged over so wide an 
of the world. It is true, the rulers of |extent of territory, it is yet of the 
Greece and Rome in their earlier days, | utmost importance, if we wish to enjoy 
and of Germany and a few other coun- the advantages resulting from the vic- 
tries, have been, at more or less regular tory, that the issues made and decided 
intervals of time, elected ; but only by shall be cleariy set forth. 
the voice of the privileged few, never by | I. Asearlyas November, 1871, when the 
universal manhood suffrage. In fact, | renomination of General Grant had be- 
the growth and development of political |come a moral certainty, several leading 
ideas, and their practical application to | Senators aud journalists held a confer-. 
government, have been exceedingly ‘ence in New York City, and arrived at 
slow among the peoples of the earth. | the conelusion that, the public confi- 
The sway of patriarchal, oligarchal, 'dence in the integrity of General Grant 
and absolutely despotic governments and his leading supporters must be 
extends over thousands of years; and | undermined at every cost. In fact, the 
the limited monarchy—uncertain, shad- ‘atrocious scheme was concocted to drive 
owy,and even delusive in its guarantees | the Administration from power by sheer 
of the rights of the individual—has weight of defamation. In former cam- 
virtually grown up within the present paigns equal ferocity and malignity may 
century. Thus, the United States con-!have been put ferth against a renom- 
stitute the only great power on earth | inated President and his friends, but 
which by law and in practice derives all they were only the vulgar outgrowth 
its powers from the free consent of the |of a fierce and ignorant opposition— 
governed, and whose sole function is to never the result of deliberate design. 
execute the will of the majority consti- President Grant was treated with in- 
tutionally and legally expressed. / sufferable insolence; his claims to states- 

Asevery Presidential election is, more- manship were denied, and every act, 
over, preceded by six months of excited public or private, misrepresented. If 
and. elaborate discussion of all questions he went to Long Branch he was accused 
pertaining to government and to the of neglecting the public business; if he 
welfare of the people, the verdict of the remained at the Executive Mansion, it 
majority of this grand jury of seven) was to plot for his re-election ; if he re- 
millions is of the gravest importance, moved an incompetent officer, it was to 
not merely to the American statesman, | gratify revenge; and if he appointed a 
but to the historian and philanthropist | relative, however remote, it was an act 
of the civilized world. of unpardonable nepotism ; whether he 

Those metropolitan journals that ad- | advocated the annexation of Santo Do-- 
vocated with so much zeal the cause of! mingo, or remitted the question to the 
the defeated party have endeavored | people—in fact, whatever he or his chief 
since the close of the campaign to ex | advisers might do or omit to do was mis- 
plain away its import by a series of represented and held up to scorn and 
elaborate editorials; but the victors, | derision. Senator Sumner, whose char- 
sustained by the largest popular majority | acter gave respectability to these atro- 
ever given, are unwilling to accept from |cious falsehoods, did not hesitate to 
their political foes the interpretation of ' proclaim in the Senate chamber that 

2k 
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‘*the President ought to be impeached 
for high crimes and misdemeanors” 
committed by him in violation of the 
Constitution of the United States and 
the peace, safety, and honor of the 
people thereof. 

Tuerefore, the first and one of the 
most important lessons taught by the 
late campaign is, that spite, falsehood, 
malignity, envy, and misrepresentation 
cannot destroy nor even weaken the | 
contidence of the people in the President 


to repentance, and that, therefore, the 
opposition party must be called to the 
helm, have been overthrown by immense 
majorities. The past meritorious poli- 
‘tical services of Sumner, Trumbull, 
Greeley, Schurz, and others, could not 
shield them from just rebuke when they 
began to employ their talents in the 
endeavor to destroy the party which 
they had formerly served. They have 
only succeeded in destroying the confi- 
| dence of the public in their sagacity, if 





of the nation, if he is faithful to na- | not in their integrity, while failing en- 
tional interests. It was a severe test, | tirely to impress their prejudices and 
but the people proved that they had the | misstatements upon the public mind, 


intelligence to perceive and the courage | 


to uphold the right. 


II. The election also proved that the | 
people had full confidence in the patriotic | 


motives of their statesmen, holding that 
the mistakes which were cominitted 
were errors of the head and not of the 
heart. They believed that the Repub- 
lican party was composed of patriots 
who were anxious to secure the welfare 


aud honor of the country, and that it | 
would be dangerous to entrust the con- | 


trol of the Government to those who 
had but recently raised the standard of 


rebellion against its authority, and to | 
the heterogeneous elements that were | 


marshaled by the opposition. This con- 
fidence in the fidelity, patriotism, and | 
statesmanship of the Republican party | 
remains unshaken, aud it is, therefore, 


its mission to conduct public affairs in| 


accordance with the demands of a pro- 


gressive public sentiment, so as to in-| 


crease and not to diminish the coufidence 
hitherto reposed in its integrity. 

ILL. The people also decided that all 
reform movements must be earried on | 
within the Republican organization, 
that party being both capable and de- | 
sirous of responding to the demands of | 
public opiniun, and to enact into a law | 


every reform project which had been) 


fully matured. Those men, therefore, 
who proclaimed that the mission of the 
Republican party was finished; that its 


“time had come,’? and its usefulness | 


Treason to the party that had trusted 
'and honored them, like treason to the 
country that has conferred the inesti- 
mable privileges of American citizen- 
| ship, has again been rebuked, so that its 
| baneful example is not likely to be re- 
jpeated. Thus all the prominent dis- 
| organizers have virtually closed their 
| political career and political usefulness, 
‘and can hereafter appear only as iudi- 
vidual disturbers of the public peace. 
IV. Among the other important les- 
; sons taught by the late campaign is the 
| increasing power of the local press and 
the dimirution of the influenee of the 
metropolitan and self-styled indepen- 
dent press of the country. Some of 
jthese great journals have treated the 
country press with insufferable inso- 
lence. Emancipating themselves from 
the control of honor, justice, gratitude, 
| or patriotism, they have inaugurated a 
diabolical reign of iniquity, conspicuous 
)only for selfishness and uiareliability, 
‘and have endeavored to mask their 
Ieseertinen! under the name of ‘ inde- 
| pendence, ” In somesense these journals 
| are independent—independent in their 
treachery, injustice, and malignity 5; in- 
dependent in their libels of every bore 
ernmeut officer, no matter how pure his 
motives or how earnest his endeavors to 
| serve the Government and people. They 
| seem to have laid down as one of the 
| maxims governing their conduct that 
no Government officer, from the Presi- 


| 


ended; that it was so steeped in corrup-| dent down to the humblest messenger, 
tion as to be beyond the trumpet-call' has any rights which they are bound to 
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respect; and that it is their duty to 
pursue every one to his inmost family 
relations with espionage and denuncia- 
tion. The local press, although pos 
sessing but limited means to give variety 
to its columns or to afferd such an exten- 
sive quantity of readi_,: matter, has bad 


influitely more influence upon the people | 


of the United States than this  self- 
styled independent press. The conduc- 
tor of the village paper, living among 
the community, and being well known 
to all its inhabitants, feels himself re- 
sponsible for what he may utter in his 
editorial columns, and, therefore, his 
utterances carry with them a guarantee 
that what is therein stated is substan- 
tially true. We fully believe that no 
other interest in the United States has 
grown more largely during the late cam- 
paign than the local press, whose power 
and influence will henceforth be better 
appreciated and respected. 

V. The people also approved the prin- 
ciples enunciated in the Philadelphia 
platform, and particularly those which 


The establishment of postal savings 
banks, so that persons of small means 
may be induced to deposit their savings 
with the Government, which is always 
responsible, and which will, by the pay- 
ment of a moderate interest, induce all to 
practice, early in life, habits of economy. 

VI. The people, moreover, have in- 
sisted, with no equivocal voice, upon 
the speedy enlargement of our inter- 
continental channelsof communication, 
for they need more commodious high- 
ways for moving productions from one 
section to another. Whether these 
| highways shall be by water or by rail is 
jleft to future deliberation; but that 
}measures shall speedily be adopted to 
rescue the people from the rapacity of 
transportation companies is a demand 
backed by universal public opinion that 





| cannot be resisted. 


VIL. The American tariff and econ- 
omie system, subject to such improve- 





ments as experience may suggest, has 
i been adopted as the policy of the coun- 
try. So strong is public opinion in 


pledged the party to protect the country | favor of raising the public revenue’ by 
against the encroaching influences of | customs duties, adjusted so as to shield 
selfish monopolies. Among these meas-) American manufactures from foreign 
ures are: 1. The continuation of the ‘competition, that we doubt whether any 
payment of the public debt, and of the: party will again make opposition to this 
conversion of our six per cent. bonds | doctrine as a political issue. The tariff, 
into others bearing a lower rate of in-| like the formerly disputed questions of 
terest. 2. Economy and integrity in the | river and harbor improvements, may be 
management of expenditures, and care | considered as incorporated into the per- 
in the selection of Government officers. | manent policy of the country. 

3. Measures for perfecting a system of| VIII. Public opinion also insists upon 
national education, so that the abnormal | the enforcement of that plank in the 
condition of the South may be im- | Philadelphia platform which declares 
proved ; and national industrial schools | that the public domain shall be set apart 
established, so that our artisans may, ‘for actual settlers, and that no further 
by greater skill and mental power, be | squandering of our national substance 
enabled to compete with the world in| either by donation to private companies 
productions, notwithstanding that they or under pretext of distribution among 
receive three times the amount of wages | the soldiers, which would constitute 
paid to the workingmen in other parts | only an indirect transfer into the hands 
of the world. 4. Thebreaking up of the of capitalists, will henceforth be sanc- 
telegraph monopoly and the substitution tioned. The Philadelphia platform 
of cheap telegraphy, so that the facili-| says emphatically that this should be 
ties for the rapid transmission of mes- | the policy of the party, and a departure 
sages shall be at the disposal of the | therefrom would be a violation of that 
masses, and in time virtually supercede | solemn pledge. 


letter-writing for business purposes. 5. 


|! IX. To that plank in the platform 
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which speaks in behalf of the better | 


protection of immigrants in transitu, 
there has also been a hearty response ; 
and it is to be hoped that the recom- 
mendations contained in the special 
message of the President will be heeded 
by Congress, and that measures for the 
relief of the fugitives from oppression 
will be speedily adopted. 

X. The popular voice has also decided 
that equal civil rights shall be giveu to 
the colored man, and that all obstruc- 
tions to his political or civil rights shall 
be removed by adequate legislation. Lt 
is a Vain hope on the part of a portion 
of the Southern leaders that the nation 
willever retrace its steps in respect to 
this subject. Equal civil and political 
rights fur all men are the very basis of 
American Civilization, and of the polit- 
ical fabric of the Government, and those 
who endeavor to nullify their applica- 
tion are only bringing trouble upon 
the communities which have been de- 
ceived into this disastrous opposition. 

XI. The American nation, conscious 
of its strength and power, and actuated 
by high and philanthropic motives, is 
willing to receive the peoples of adjacent 
territories into our political family if 
they ask for admission. but our people 
are adverse to achieving by couquest 
that which will necessarily and natu- 
rally fall to them in time, and they ex- 
pect the Government to pursue such a 
policy as will render aunexation pos- 
sible and smovth the way to further 
expansion of territory. 


The above is a brief synopsis of the 
leading measures that were discussed 
before the people, and which the average 
public opinion has approved. But in 
jaddition to these and beyond them all, 
| is the general instruction that our Goy- 
lernment shall, by all practicable and 
jonorable means, enlarge the influence 
and power of the United States among 
the natious of the world. ‘Che revival 
of our ship-building interests and of 
our foreign commerce, so that our flag 
may again float in every harbor of the 
kuown World, is one of the necessities 
lof the hour, Domestic tranquillity, the 
lenforcement of the laws, duing justice 
‘to all nations, but also demanding jus- 
‘tice from them, so that the example of 
| this Republic may permeate the political 
structures of other countries and thus 
lead them into the paths of self-govern- 
j}ment, is the higher law underlying all 
futhers by which our statesmen are 
‘bound. Nor need they be apprehensive 
that their conduct and achievements, if 
} inspired by these patriotic and consci- 
jeutious motives, will not receive tull 
‘credit both from contemporaneous and 
future history. And when hew ques- 
‘tions arise, as they necessarily will, 
‘they must all be decided by the test 
of the great primary principle that 
the well-being of the individual citi- 
zen is the highest aim of good govern- 
ment. Thus interpreted, the lessons 
of the last Campaign will be an uner- 
‘ring guide to the statesman and to che 
| press, 
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The subjoined synopsis of the juris- 
diction and duties of the several Gepart- 
ments and their bureaus, lias been pre- 
pared as a means of ready reference. As 
we shall have occasion to allude to these 
Government oflicers and their duties 
from time to time, it seems of import- 
ance that our readers should have the 
means of ascertaining their relative in- 
fluence and power. This synopsis also 
exhibits the magnitude of the interests 


| entrusted to the Executive’s care; and 
| will enable those who desire to open a 


| correspondence upon any subject-matter, 
with any department or bureau, to ad- 
| dress their communication to the proper 
|ofticer. Much delay has been caused, 
aud the intervention of a claim agent or 
attorney has often been found necessary 
because the claimant didnot know whom 
to address. Letters addressed to a bu- 
reau relating to the business of which it 
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° | e e ° : . 
has charge are generally answered with | and penalties; the issuing of ship’s regis- 


promptitude. Should any neglect have) ters; the revenue marine; marine hospi- 
ensued, an appeal to the head of the de-| tals; steamship inspection; the issuing 
partment for a speedy answer, will not /of warrants; the conversion of the na- 
be without effect, because it is the desire | tional loan, and the circulation of the 
of the various heads of departments to| legal-tender and fractional currency; 
afford to every citizen full facilities for} also, all matters relating to printing, 
the speedy transaction of business. <All ‘advertising, contingent expenses, and 
communications addressed upon official | the general superintendence of the build- 
business, to either the heads of depart- | ing belong to the Secretary’s office, which 
ments, or to the heads of bureaus, are| is divided into sixteen grand divisions, 
forwarded free of postage. | to which the various subjects are referred 


= : z | for report. 
L—EXECUTIVE MANSION, | ' 
| JREAU OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT. 
President of the United States—U. S. | ns a re ee enawinnraceneais 
GRANT. | Supervising Architect—A. B. MULLETT. 
Secretaries—Gen. O. E. Babcock; Gen,| Thisbureau, which is properly a branch 
F. T. Dent | of the Secretary’s office, superintends the 
Correspondence addressed to the Presi | erection of all public edifices over which 
, « » 2 tal | . ° : : 
dent relating to the business of the | "Be ee he Sees. ae 
: as aes ees }ecommuniecations relating to the plan- 
various departments is simply referred. |. : Rs po eesey 
“prea em sian: Sinaleiabtiin ane ates | ning, construction, or repair of United 
s y.in rar stances, and when|/q..., 4... sae. yd ae, 
the President’s attention is directed to} ee ee ; —_— hes - 
: . | dressed to the Supervising Architect. 
the case by parties well known to him, | = 
that he alludes to business pending | 
before the departments. A very large| Chief of the Bureaw—Epwanp Youna, 
share of the correspondence addressed | This bureau is charged with the col- 
to him would be more properly sent to} lection of statistics relating to immigra- 
the departments, where alone the busi-| tion; to navigation and commerce; 
. } ’ oO ? 
ness can be properly transacted. | tonnage, &e. 
IL—DEPARTMENT OF STATE. | 3. BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINT- 
J e ¥. _ N tr. 
Secretary of State—HAMILTON FISH. , B ite B. McC 
Vr me OL 68S are, urcau—GEO. B. MCCARTEE. 
This department has exclusive juris- | wich nen oy ma 
diction over foreign affairs—diplomatic |. This bureau Superintends the engrav- 
and consular. It issues all passports; ing and printing of the notes, bonds, 
takes charge of the original treaties and | checks and all other evidences of United 


laws, and of the arebives of the Govern-| States indebtedness. 


2. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 


4, FIRST COMPTROLLER’S BUREAU. 


ment, and the papers relating to the ap- 
pointment or removal of foreign minis- 
ters or consuls, or governors and secre- 
taries of territories should be filed there. 
IIL—TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
Secretary of the Treasury—GEORGE §S. 

BoutTwWELu. 

The Treasury Department proper, or 
the personal original jurisdiction of the 
Secretary, extends to the following sub- 
jects: To appointments and removals 
of all officers connected with the depart- 
ment; appeals from decisions of collec- 
tors of customs; the remission of fines 


| r 
Comptroller—Robent W. TAYLOR. 


| The First Comptroller re-examines and 
| supervises the accounts arising from all 
expenditures except the War and Navy 
Departments; all bonds are filed in this 
office, and the signature of this oflice is 
essential to give legality to all warrants 
for civil expendituces. An appeal lies 
to him from the accounts settled by the 
First and Fifth Auditors. 

5. SECOND COMPTROLLER’S BUREAU. 
Second Comptroller—J. M BrobHEAD. 

TheSecond Comptroller supervises and 
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re-examines all accounts arising out of 
expenditures from the War and Navy 
Departments. An appeal lies to him 
from the decisions of the Second, Third, 
and Fourth Auditors. 


6. COMMISSIONER OF CUSTOMS BUREAU. 
Commissioner of Customs—W.T. HAINES. 

The Commissioner of Customs revises 
those accounts of the First Auditor’s 
ofiice that arise out of customs income 


or expenditures, and assists in the col- 
lection of customs duties. 


7. THE REGISTER OF THE TREASURY 
BUREAU. 
Register—JOHUN ALLISON. 


The Register keeps the files of the ac- 
counts arising from civil expenditures. 
His books are a check upon the Treas- 
urer, who pays, and upon the Secretary 
and Comptroller, who order the payment. 
All bonds and other issues of evidences 
of indebtedness are also recorded. 

8. THE FIRST AUDITOR’S BUREAU. 
First Auditor—DAavip W. Manon. 

The First Auditor passes upon all ac- 
counts arising from the receipts and ex- 
penditures of customs, the loans, Con- 
gress, the courts, and miscellaneous 
items. 

9. THE SECOND AUDITOR’S BUREAU. 
Second Auditor—Ezra B, FRENCH. 

The Second Auditor passes upon all 
accounts arising from pay and bounty of 
the United States army. 

10. THE THIRD AUDITOR’S BUREAU. 
Third Auditor—ALLAN RUTHERFORD. 

The Third Auditor passes upon all ac- 
counts arising from payments by the 
quartermaster and subsistence depart- 
ments of the army. He also settles all 
claims arising from transportation, loss 
of horses, &e. 

11. THE FOURTH AUDITOR’S BUREAU. 
Fourth Auditor—sS. J. W. TABOR. 


The Fourth Auditor passes upon all 
accounts arising out of expenditures of 





the Navy Department. including the ad- 
justment of prize money, 


12. THE FIFTH AUDITOR’S BUREAU. 
Fifth Auditor—J. H. Eva. 


The Fifth Auditor settles all accounts 
arising from expenditures of the State 
Department, both diplomatic and con- 
sular. He also passes upon all internal 
revenue accounts. 

13, SIXTH AUDITOR’S BUREAU. 
Sixth Auditor—J. J. MARTIN. 


The Sixth Auditor settles all accounts 
of the Post Office Department, such as 
mail contracts, postmasters’ salaries, 
steamship subsidies, money orders, &c. 


14. TREASURER’S BUREAU. 


Treasurer of the United States—FRANCIS 

E. SPINNER. 

The Treasurer and the assistant treas- 
urers, under his direction, are the custo- 
dians of all funds and securities of the 
United States. They make all payments, 
redeem mutilated fractional notes and 
currency, transfer registered and coupon 
bonds, pay the interest, and, in fact, 
transactall monetary governmental busi- 
ness. 


15. COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 
BUREAU. 
Comptroller of the Currency—J. J. KNOX. 

The Comptroller of the Currency has 
exclusive charge of the national bank 
system in all its phases, subject to an 
appeal to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

16. INTERNAL REVENUE BUREAU. 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue—J. W. 

DOUGLASS. 

The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue is charged with the superintendence 
of the collection of internal revenue, and 
passes upon all questions arising theve- 
from, subject to appeal to the Secretary. 

17. THE LIGHT-HOUSE BUREAU. 
Naval Secretary—THORNTON A. JEN- 

KINS. 

The Light-house Board is charged 
with the construction of light-houses, 
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and all business appertaining thereto. 
It is under the control of a board, but 
officially a part of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. All letters relating to light- 
houses had better be addressed to the 
Secretary. 
18. THE COAST SURVEY BUREAU. 

Superintendent—BENJAMIN PIERCE. 

This bureau, although officially under 
the control of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, is practically quite independent. 
All correspondence relating to coast 
survey business should be addressed 
either to Benjamin Pierce or J. E. Hil- 
gard, the assistant in charge. This bu- 
reau has also charge of all questions re- 
lating to weights and measures. 


IV.—THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 


Secretary of War—Wmn. W. BELKNAP. 

The jurisdiction of this department 
extends to all transactions connected 
with the army, the improvements of riv- 
ers and harbors, and to the signal service. 
It is divided into the following bureaus, 
with which civilians come rarely in con- 
tact, and incase of doubt to which bureau 
acertain matter may belong it is safest 
to address the department proper: 

The bureaus are: The Adjutant Gen- 
eral, the Inspector General, the Quar- 
termaster, the Subsistence, the Medi- 
cal, the Pay, and the Ordnance Depart- 
ments. The Bureau of Military Justice, 
presided over by Judge Holt, takes cog- 
nizance of the proceedings of court- 
martials. The headquarters of the Gen- 
eral of the Army (General W. T. Sher- 
man) are also technically a bureau of the 
War Department. 

The Adjutant General’s Department 
takes cognizance of all changes of sol- 
diers’ records. 

The Engineer Department (Brigadier 
General A. A. Humphreys in charge) 
takes cognizance of all surveys of rivers 
and harbors and their improvements, as 
wellas the construction of fortifications. 

The Signal Department (Colonel Albert 
J. Myer) attends to the weather reports, 
and all suggestions relating thereto 
should be addressed to this officer. 





V.—THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 
Secretary of the Navy—G ro. M. RoBESON. 


This department, as its name implies, 
attends exclusively to naval affairs. It 
contains the following bureaus: 

Yards and Docks, Navigation, Ord- 
nance, Provisions and Clothing, Medi- 
cines and Surgery, Construction and 
Repairs, Equipment and Recruiting, and 
Steam Engineering. The Hydrographic 

3ureau, which takes cognizance of the 
geography of the sea, and furnishes 
charts to the navigator ; the Naval Ob- 
servatory, and the Marine Corps, and all 
the navy-yards are also under its juris- 
diction. 


VI.—THE INTERIOR DEPART- 
MENT. 


Secretary of the Interior—CoLUMBUS DE- 

LANO. 

This department has cognizance of all 
appointments and removals of officers 
connected with the Land Office or Indian 
or Pension service throughout the coun- 
try. It has also jurisdiction by appeal 
from the decisions of the bureau oflicers 
under it. It is divided into the following 
bureaus: 


1. THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


Commnrissioner—WILLIS DRUMMOND. 

The Commissioner superintends the 
survey and sale of all public lands. All 
questions relating to lands or mines, or 
contests of ownership, swamp lands, or 
agricultural college scrip, and the loca- 
tion of bounty warrants come before him 
for adjudication. 

2. THE PENSION OFFICE. 

Commissioner—J. H. BAKER. 


All questions relating to pensions of 
soldiers or sailors are adjusted and 
passed upon by this bureau, and all let- 
ters relating thereto should be addressed 
ta, the Commissioner of Pensions. 


38. THE PATENT OFFICE, 


Commissioner—M. D. LEGGETT. 


All questions relating to patents 
for inventions, the filing of. caveats, 
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&c., are within the jurisdiction of this 
bureau. 
4, THE INDIAN OFFICE. 


The commissionership is at present 
vacant. All questions relating to In- 
dians, furnishing supplies, or Indian 
reservations are passed upon by this bu- 
reau. 


5. THE CENSUS OFFICE. 
Acting Superintendent—GrEo. D. HAR- 

RINGTON. 

The title of this bureau sufficiently ex- 
plains its duties. 

6. THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
Commissioner—JOHN EATON, Jr. 

This bureau, although but recently 
created, has given valuable assistance to 
educators. It publishes monthly cir- 
culars of information and annually com- 
plete returns of the state of education, 
public or private, in the various States. 
All questions relating to national aid to 
education, or statistics, are passed upon 
by the Commissioner. 


VIL—THE POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENT. 
Postmaster General—Joun A. J. Cress- 

WELL. 

The title of this Department explains 
its functions—it has complete jurisdic- 
tion over the mails, foreign and domes- 
tic. It is divided into four bureaus. 


1. THE APPOINTMENT BUREAU. 


First Assistant Postmaster General—J as. 

W. MARSHALL. 

This bureau has charge of appoint- 
ments and removals of the personnel in 
charge of the various branches of the 
service, 

2. THE CONTRACT AND TRANSPORTA- 
TION BUREAU. 
Second Assistant Postmaster General— 

JOHN L. Routt. 


This bureau has charge of all mail 
eontracts, and adjusts the compensation 
to steamships and railways for transpor- 
tation; also contracts for mail bags, 
locks, keys, &c. 





3. THE POSTAGE STAMP BUREAU. 


Third Assistant Postmaster General—W. 
H. H. TERRELL. 


This bureau has charge of postage 
stamps, stamped envelopes, and the 
dead-letter office. 


4, THE MONEY-ORDER BUREAU. 
Superintendent—C. F. MACDONALD. 


This burean takes cognizance of the 
money-order transportation; of its safety 
and the correction of errors. 


VUL—THE DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE. 
Attorney Gencral—Gro. H. WILLIAMS. 


Under the auspices of this officer all 
suits are brought in behalf of the United 
States. He has jurisdiction over United 
States district attorneys, and all other 
judicial officers who may be appointed by 
the President, except to judges. He also 
advises all other Departments upon all 
disputed questions of law, but his opin- 
ions, though generally adopted, have not 
the binding force of law. Bureaus with 
a’*‘Solictor” as the chief for the various 
departments have been established for 
convenieuce, speed, and method. 


IX.—THE DEPARTMENT OF AG- 
RICULTURE. 
Convmissioner—F REDERICK WATTS. 


This department issues the annual 
Agricultural Report; it has a propaga- 
ting garden to afford facilities for trying 
valuable plants; it also ‘distributes to 
agricultural societies valuable and rare 
seeds, and aidstheagriculturalistin many 
ways. All letters addressed to it for in- 
formation meet with prompt attention. 

There are connected with the various 
departments some minor branches, but, 
as this sketch is prepared for the infor- 
mation of the general reader, they have 
been omitted. A careful examination of 
the line of duty, and jurisdiction of each 
department, will enable our citizens in 
nearly every case to select the proper 
officer to whom to address their commu- 
nications. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE TELEGRAPH. 


We subjoin a few extracts from the | pete or —, ooh pri cone 
ms ps : | would be but asmall matterin the poin 
very able letter of Joseph Medill, the! oe cost. A month or six weeks’ surplus 
veteran editor, addressed by him to Mr. | revenue, now devoted to the buying of 
William Orton, the president of the) bonds, would pay the expense of build- 
Western Union Telegraph Company. It | -_— _— wn of bi ytd ier 
: ; a “yatnay) in the whole Union—so that the ques 
constitutes a orumnid of the principal | of cost is not a very serious peat at and 
arguments which can be adduced in there are no legal. obstructions in the 
favor of Government ownership. The) way, as the act of Congress passed in 
fact that the reduction of rates in Great ne rng me em apne ge 
pete ata A : _| the telegraph by the Government, after 
Britain, since the Government took pos- | a stated oe was accepted by your com- 
session of the lines, has nearly doubled | pany as well as others. 
the business, is conclusive evidence that| ‘*To my mind, all the points you make 
a similar result would take place in the | -_ papa — ot = 
a . * . is a | gravh, app with equal or greater tore 
United States. It is moreover safe to | Foainst tls Geers awk cuted of the 
assume that the business here would in-| mails, If it is proper and expedient for 
crease in a much greater ratio than in | the Government to manage the latter, 
England, because a vastly greater pro-| is vt lgowecd so to ro pr aadbontinge 
be saath : beast , | Private enterprise has much more 
portion of our people have means suffi- | complain of in the case of the mails 
cient to use the telegraph as a means of than of the telegraph. The express 
correspondence if the rates were reduced | companies can urge all your reasons, 
to one cent a word. Scarcely a traveler | and oy in — a ge the a 
ae i seme, | CYnMeEnt keeping the postal business ou 
would be badacvoiagis through the country | of their aan ‘and Pear ia them of 
without reporting his whereabouts daily. | |Jarge profits. The enormous mail busi- 
Since telegraph stamps, like postage} ness, which now costs the people less 
stamps, would only be needed, and pre-| than $28,000,000 per annum, if left to 
paid ten-word blanks could be carried, |‘ wncontrolled discretion of the ex- 
: press companies, would be reduced three- 
the amount of telegraphing done would | fourths in quantity by high charges, and 
be enormous—superceeding the mails|the gross receipts, therefore, perhaps 
altogether for many purposes. Medill]| doubled. The smallest package, weigh- 
says: ing less than a newspaper, sent by ex- 
: press, costs its sender fifty times as 
‘Your information that I favor the|much as the Government charges for 
taking of the telegraph by Government | the same weight of newspaper, or other 
is correct to this extent, that I deem it] mailable matter, for the some distance. 
only a question of time when it must}It would be a national calamity to let 
assume that control. ‘If the Govern-| the postal service fall into the hands of 
ment should take the telegraph why not | ‘private enterprises,’ 7. ¢.,express com- 
the railways?’ you ask. I reply, it will} panies, who would manage it with an 
have to do that sooner or later. It may]eye single to stockholders’ profit. We 
be a generation hence before it is done, | should then have as many rates of post- 
but eventually the patience and endur-|age, and as exhorbitant ones, as we now 
ance of the people with railway monopoly | have on express packages. After their 
and extortion will wear out, and the} experience of the blessings of cheap and 
Government will be ordered by them to} uniform Government postal service, the 
regulate the charges of these corpora-| people would not tolerate the oppression 
tions or to take possession of them and} of private monopoly for a single month. 
operate them. But as the capital in-} You refer to the comparatively few per- 
vested in, the railroads is two hundred|sons who use the wires as a reason 
times greater than that invested in the | against taxing the many in order to fur- 
telegraph, it will be proportionately | nish cheap telegraphy to that few. But 
more costly to purchase and difficult to | it is safe to assume that, if the Govern- 
manage them; therefore, the public will; ment should greatly reduce existing 
submit to imposition and plunder a long| tolls, a serious deficiency would result, 
time before venturing to purchase them|/to be made good out of the National 
and undertake their management; and,| Treasury. I think not. The increase 
it may not be done in your day or mine.'of business would keep pace with re- 
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duction of charges, until exceedingly 
low rates were reached. Where one man 
will pay a dollar fora ten-word dispatch, 
ten men would pay a cent a word for 
messages of all lengths, some of them 
containing perhaps a hundred words. 
Few persons now send dispatches unless 
they have urgent business, on account 
of the high tariff imposed. But lower 
the price sufficiently, and the number of 
messages and words offered would be 
limited only by the canacity of the wires 
to transmit them. This is no random 
guess work or mere opinion of mine, 
but is proven by experience in Great 
Britain, where a moderate decrease of 
tolls caused an immense expansion of 
business. You and I remember when 
the Government charged twenty-five 
cents postage on a letter; and we also 
remember how few were sent. When it 
was proposed to reduce the postage to 
ten cents there was a loud outery against 
it. It was claimed that the reduction 
would inure only to the benefit of mer- 
chants, bankers, and speculators, and 
cause a great deficiency of revenue to be 
made up by taxing the poor man’s coffee 
and clothing. But the reduction actually 
increased the revenue and diminished 
the annual deficiency. Again and again 
Congress cut down the postal tariff until 
it was but three cents on a letter for any 
distance, one or two cents on a circular, 
and one-fourth of a cent on a newspaper 
to aregular subscriber; and still the ser- 
vice is self-supporting; the reported de- 
ficiency being caused by the franked and 
free matter, and subsidies paid to ocean 
steamers. 

** The present telegraph system is prac- 
tically a monopoly. “Competition, such 
as will benefit the people, is out of the 
question. The Western Union has es- 
tablished itself beyond thereach of com- 
petition. It can crush out, absorb, or 
control all rivals, and exact its own 
terms from the public ; and this it does. 
The supposed competition of the other 
companies is little more than a myth, 
so far as cheapening tolls is concerned. 
A monopoly of a business is similar to a 
“corner”? of a stock or product, and 
places the public at the mercy of the 
corporation enjoying it. The rule of 
such a corporation is to perform the 
least service for the most money, be- 
cause profit and not public good is the 
actuating motive of the shareowners 
and managers. In the ordinary avoca- 


tions of life competition regulates prices 
and reduces them to the proper relative 
level, and Government interference is 
not needed ; but common carriers. mil- 
lers, bakers, marketmen, and others 
have had to be regulated and controlled 

















by the Government in order to protect 
the public against their rapacity and 
extortion. There should be allowed 
no monopoly or combinations of private 
parties to speculate on education or the 
diffusion of intelligence. Whatever 
mikes education dear, or obstructs the 
spread of knowledge, promotes igno- 
rance, and injures the moral and intel- 
lectual health of the body politic. 
Knowledge is power, and creates wealth. 
Ignorance is weakness, and its progeny 
are vice and poverty. The public schools 
are maintained at the expense of the 
tax-payers, whether they have children 
to send to school or not. Were educa- 
tion left to private enterprise, the rich 
men’s children would monopolize it. So, 
if the diffusion of intelligence by mail 
was surrendered to the express compa- 
nies, it would soon become a luxury of 
the rich and a burden even on the busi- 
ness classes, while the common people 
would be excluded from its enjoyment. 
The telegraph is a quicker way of send- 
ing the mails—a method which annihi- 
lates time and distance, and, with the 
co-operation of the press, ‘makes all 
men kin.’ It is the noblest of all 
human inventions, and, while it is a 
common earrier. it carries nothing more 
material than thought. The lightest of 
tolls should be charged for its labors, 
for it is one of the great educational 
instrumentalities of the nation and 
world. Its services should be as nearly 
free to the whole people as possible. 
The greatest of all Government blunders 
is a tax on information, which is like 
obstructing the vision and hearing of 
the natural body. How cheap the tele- 
graph could be operated by the Govern- 
ment cannot be known until tried. 
“The new ‘duplex system’ of trans- 
mission ona wire both ways at the same 
time, and other remarkable improve- 
ments, would enable the Government to 
transmit messages without loss, at rates 
which would surprise the country, and 
speedily multiply the business manifold. 
If I were fixing the tolls at the outset 
they would be put at one cent per word, 
for all distances in the United States, 
with a liberal discount for the press— 
so liberal that the daily papers could 
afford to take all the dispatches their 
space would accommodate. By pursu- 
ing this policy benefits would be con- 
ferred on the whole people to an extent 
‘not dreamt of in your philosophy.’ 
‘From these observations you per- 
ceive that I hold the telegraph properly 
belongs to the educational and postal 
systems of the country, and that its 
mission and purpose are the diffusion of 
thoughts, ideas, and information among 
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the people instantaneously; hence, that | office if found dealing harshly or un- 
a private corporation should not be per-| fairly with the press? Congressmen 
mitted to monopolize it for the purpose | would enact the very cheapest rates to 
of money-making and stock-gambling. | the press in order to have the proceed- 
Instead of being a corporate monopoly | ings of Congress fully reported. The 
it should be owned by the whole people influence of the State Legislatures 
and managed for their greatest beneflt,| would be in the same direction for the 
and its use made relatively as cheap as) same reason. 
the postal service. | **You speak of the increase of patron- 
“You speak of the possible abuses | age the telegraph would give the Gov- 
which the Government might practice | ernment, which you deem “dangerous. I 
to promote party ends. I have no fears| do not partake of thesefears, A service 
of that. An Administration which] which you admit ‘requires special edu- 
would make use of private information | cation and the greatest of skill’ could 
passing on the wires would quickly be | hardly be connected with patronage. 
removed from power. The people are in| The present force of operators and ex- 
more danger now, in that regard, than | perts would of necessity be taken into 
they would be if the wires were anjthe postal telegraph service, with your- 
adjunct of the Post Office Department. | self, perhaps, as Director-in-Chief. 
] hear no complaints against the British | Changes could only be made for cause, 
Government on this score, ° and appointments upon qualific: ition. 
‘You ask me if I have reflected care-| Party politics would cut but an_insig- 
fully upon the control which our Gov- | nific ant figure in the matter. Novices 
ernment would have over the press in | could not ‘be placed in charge of instru- 
the event of its taking the telegraph. | ments or wires. What took place in 
In my opinion it has nothing to appre-| England would happen here. The civil 
hend. The press, of ail agencies,is best service system is bound to be estab- 
able to take care of itself; any discrim-! lished in this country. The popular 
ination or favoritism would be sure to demand is in that direction, and will 
be seen. and a‘howl? raised about it; never rest satisfied until merit and 
instanter. The opposition politicians qualifications are the test of fitness 
would desire no better issue with which |for administrative office, and not 
to go before the people. How long partisan ‘bumming’ and_ ballot-box 
would a Postmaster General remain in | stufling.”’ 
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It is quite probable that atieast ninety- | We enter the market and purchase the 
nine out of every hundred of our citizens | meat that pleases our eye. The butcher 
depend on the flesh of animals as one of | who sells the cheapest is an object of at- 
the principal articles of food. It is|traction. If his meats are reasonably 
equally probable that as large a propor- | tenderand fresh we give him our custom, 
tion partake of their daily meat without |and never stop to inquire why it is he 
stopping to inquire where it came from; | can undersell his neighbors in the trade. 
how it was raised; in what condition it|/ It is strange—but nevertheless true— 
was brought to market; whether it was|that articles of food which should re- 
healthy when killed, or a victim of|ceive the most careful attention, ant 
disease brought about by the abuses in| be subject to the most rigid inspection, 
our present system of transportation. | are accepted on sight and their quality 
We are careful to closely inspect the |judged by the effect they produce on the 
animal we are to use in our daily busi- | body. A whole family become sick from 
ness, but the one that is to supply us|eating meat purchased from a certain 
with our daily food we appear to care! butcher. The meat is consumed and the 
nothing for. The animal that is to in- | damage is done. No one cares to prose- 
crease our wealth by giving us its labor |cute the butcher, for the proof is hard 
for the food we bestow, is an object of |to establish. Nine out of ten consider 
attention; but the one that is to minister | themselves cheated, and avoid that par- 
to our health is hardly thought of, or,| ticular dealer in the future, but they 
at most, is of secondary consideration. | purchase from another just as blindly as 
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from the first, and know as little about 
the meat they accept as they did about 
the piece which sickened them. It is 
impossible to determine the exact per- 
centage of unwholesome meat that is 
exposed for sale in our markets. We 
know that a portion of the meat offered 
for sale is unwholesome. We could cite 
many instances where animals dying of 
disease were killed for the market, and 
their flesh traced to the stalls ef certain 


butchers. The butcher may be punished | feeding upon the entrails and blood of 


by a slight fine and his meat condemned, 
but the public are not protected, for the 
practice of this man may be the practice 
of hundreds, who are sharp enough to 








has prevailed in that State ‘‘of the dress- 
ing for market of the animals arriving 
dead, and of those killed to save them 
from a speedy death by exhaustion or 
disease.’?? The Health Officer of the 
Board of Health of Chicago reported, in 
February, 1871, that ‘‘ nearly one-half of 
all the beef, pork, and mutton offered 
for sale in that city was damaged, and 
poor from disease, and unfit for food.” 
In 1866 a number of hogs were killed by 


animals that had been dressed for the 
market. No better proof of the diseased 
condition of these cattle could be given 
than the statement that hogs will fatten 


evade the law. On the 16th ef April. | on the same material taken from healthy 
1871, a butcher in Brighton, Mass., died | animals. From the authorities quoted, 
from the effects of blood poison. It was| we are reasonably certain of one thing, 
proven before the coroner’s jury that he| and that is, that a percentage of the 
was innoculated with this poison while | meats offered for sale in our market is 
dressing an ox that had died of disease; 'unwholesome, and consequently unfit for 
and it was further proven that the meat food. With this fact before us, let us 
of this diseased animal was sent to the | ask what can be done to remedy the 
Boston market. Had not this man died | evil? The appointment of inspectors to 
this particular crime against the public examine cattle on the hoof is not enough, 
health would not have been known. As/ for we have the highest authority to 
it was, the meat had been sold, and the! prove that certain diseases which affect 
damage done was beyond the control of | the flesh of the animal cannot be de- 
the law. This case of blood poison may ‘tected by external inspection. The ap- 
be exceptional, but as an illustration of | pointment of inspectors to examine the 
a practice that has been, and is now! meat after it is dressed,is not enough, 
being carried out, it is not. The New) for it is almost impossible to detect the 
York State Cattle Commissioners, in | flesh of a diseased animal from one that 
their report of 1869, say that ‘‘it is abso- | is healthy. On this point we have the 
lutely necessary that cattle should be | testimony of Professor Cameron, of Dub- 
inspected, both upon the hoof and also | lin, who has made the inspection of meat 
their internal organs, while being dressed | a study, that ‘tthe flesh of oxen in the 
for market, because unwholesome beef and | congestive stage of pleuro-pneumonia 
other meats are constantly thrown upon the| cannot be distinguished from that of 
market so prepared and disguised that de- | healthy oxen.”’ Dr. Livingston, in speak- 
tection is almost impossible.?? jing of the diseases common to South 
The same report tells us: ‘‘ There was | Africa, says that negroes and others 
revealed to the commissioners such an | eating the flesh of animals attacked by 
amount of reckless barbarity toward | pleuro-pneumonia suffer from a malig- 
animals, and of criminal indifference nant disease. : 
to the public health on the part of many| The Board of Health of Chicago, in 
who furnish meat to consumers, that} their report for 1871, speaking of the 
one almost wonders how the city has | Texas cattle fever, say: ‘‘As a general 
escaped a pestilence.”?’ The Massachu-| rule, it was found impossible to decide 
setts State Board of Health, in their | by the appearance of the carcass, after 
report for 1872, also refer to the same / the viscera had been removed, whether 
subject, and speak of the practice that! it was fit for market or not.” Dr. Derby, 
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of the Massachusetts Board of Health, 
gives it as his opinion, that ‘* the recog- 
nition of diseased meat is not easy for 
either physicians or butchers; probable 
guesses may be made in some cases, but 
there can be no approach to certainty in 
the recognition of the meat of animals 
which had been sick at the time of kill- 
ing, or Which have been brought to the 
slaughter-house dead.” It is quite evi- 
dent therefore, from the testimony given, 
that our present system of meat inspec- 
tion is defective. We believe that it 


affords considerable protection to the| 


public, but not that full protection which 
the public health has aright to demand. 
If the inspection of meat is necessary, 
it should be as thorough as possible. 
Cattle should be carefully inspected 
while on the hoof and during the process 
of dressing. Every precaution should 
be taken to prevent unwholesome meat 
from being offered for sale. State laws 
should be enacted making it a State 
prison offence to sell or offer for sale the 
flesh of an animal that has died by 
disease. A few dollars fine cannot stop 
the evil practice. Cupidity prompts the 
dealer to run the risk for the sake of the 
prospective gains. A few extra pounds 
of diseased ‘meat sold to his customers 
will satisfy the demands of justice. This 
should not be tolerated longer. The 
people should demand protection, in the 
shape of more rigid laws promptly exe- 
cuted. Jlow can these laws be secured? 
We answer by the potent example of the 
General Government itself. The foun- 
tain head of the diseased and unwhole- 
some meat which is foundin our markets 
cannot be reached by State laws The 
State may control its own markets, but 
it has no power over the markets from 
which it receives its supply. The great 
channels of internal commerce, that 
cross a dozen States, are beyond its con- 
trol. These channels of trade are owned 
by monopolies that are responsible to no 
State, that care nothing for public health 
or comfort, except to extract from them 
the largest number of dollars and cents: 
The quality of the meat transported 
over their roads never enters into their 


calculations. They receive as much for 
a sickly animal as for a healthy one. 
They crowd cars beyond their capacity 
in order to attract trade and make 
/money. They pack cattle, sheep, and 
| hogs together wherever a foot of room 
|ean be found to hold them. They keep 
them confined in their horrible prison- 
pens, that reek with filth and emit 
poisonous gases, day after day, without 
food, water, or rest. Mr. Gatchel, the 
| President of the Washington Society for 
| the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
speaks, in his annual report for 1872, of 
the inhumanity exhibited in the trans- 
portation of live stock. In order to 
speak from personal knowledge on the 
subject he went to one of the principal 
cattle marts in southwestern Virginia, 
and watched the animals from the time 
they were loaded at that point, until 
they were delivered at Baltimore. The 
cattle, according to his statement, were 
confined in their close quarters sixty-six 
hours without food, water, or rest, while 
four car loads of sheep dropped at Cul- 
pepper, Va., had. been confined eighty- 
eight hours without vood, water, or rest. 
In commenting on this brutal system of 
transportation, he says: “‘Our sanitary 
authorities everywhere have long since 
agreed that the health of our people de- 
mands some better protection for the 
stock brought to our markets than the 
present system of transportation affords, 
Therefore, aside from the cruelty prac- 
ticeed—which of itself should be suffi- 
cient in this age of civilization to cause 
a change—the highest considerations of 
the public welfare, from a sanitary point 
of view, call for efiicient and immediate 
action in the correction of this long 
neglected abuse.’? When we take into 
consideration the fact that the meats 
which supply the markets of our large 
cities are brought a distance of from 500 
to 2,500 miles, we can readily imagine 
how large a number of the animals 
transported are unfit for food. George 
T. Angell, of Boston, a well-known 
humanitarian, who has given much 
thought to this subject, in speaking of 
the movement of cattle through Texas 
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and their transportation North, says: | If this loss by shrinkage was simply a 
** All authorities agree that the trans- | loss in dollars and cents we could afford 
portation of these animals is attended |it; but this item of loss is but a frac- 
with great suffering from want of food, | tional part of the injury inflicted. The 
water, and rest; also from over-crowd- | public health suffers, and this cannot be 
ing, and the crowding of smaller animals | calculated in dollars and cents. The 
under the larger ones in the same cars; | loss of money can be repaired; renewed 
so that many of them die in transit, | business energy can replace it, but an 
many more become diseased, and on all | injury to the public health is irrepair- 
there is a large percentage of loss of | able. It not only affects the present, but 
weight. Between Indianola, Texas, and | transmits the germs of disease to future 
New Orleans they are carried on steam- | generations. 
ers, under deck, in crowded concition,| In viewof these facts it becomes the 
with poor ventilation, four and five days | duty of the General Government to pro- 
and sometimes more, without food or | vide a remedy. The Constitution gives 
water. In one case, out of 150 cattle|/it the authority to regulate commerce 
shipped, 40 died on the passage.’ | between the States. There can be no 
Perhaps the best general test to prove | question as to its power to regulate the 
the bad effects of the present mode of | transportation of stock—there should 
transportation is to be found in the loss! be none as to its duty. England has 
of weight to which cattle are subject | already set the example. Other Euro- 
while being transported by rail. Profes-| pean nations have adopted stringent 
sor Horsford, in an official report on the | laws on the same subject. Why should 
subject of furnishing cattle to the army | our Government delay? The details of 
during the late war, says that “‘cattle | the system needed must be left to Con- 
weighing 1,500 pounds on the hoof at! gress. Protection of the public health 
Chicago, are estimated to lose 200 pounds | should be the object in view. This will 
of dressed meat by transportation in cars | demand better accommodation for stock 
to Boston.’’ while in transit; the supply of food and 
In 1871 one hundred and ninety-four | water, and better ventilation; a more 
head of cattle were shipped from Brig-| thorough system of inspection, and the 
ham Young’s farm in Utah to Chicago, | infliction of heavy penalties on those 
and it was chronicled in the Chicago| who transgress the law. The people 
papers as a remarkable fact “that in|demand prompt action on the part of 
riding 1,50v miles the shrinkage was only Congress. We trust our law-makers 
210 pounds a head.”’ The aggregate loss | will heed the demand and afford the 
from this item of shrinkage is almost | protection so earnestly prayed for. 
beyond calculation. The city of Chicago | —— 
alone, in 1869, shipped to eastern cities} SECOND AUDITOR’s OFFICE.—The 
294,717 cattle. Allowing an average of | total number of claims for arrears of pay 
1,000 pounds a head, and we have, ac-| and bounty received at the office of the 
cording to the estimate of Professor! Second Auditor, Treasury Department, 
Horsford, which calculates the loss by | forthefiscal year ending June 30,1872, was 
shrinkage at twenty per cent., the enor- | 24,687; number of claims allowed, 8,297; 
mous amount of 58,943,400 pounds of | number rejected, 13,873. The amount in- 
beef wasted this side of Chicago. When | volved in the settlement was $1,278,- 
we consider that this loss is confined to} 160 29. During the same period 130,594 
a single route, and that the waste over | letters were written. The number of 
other lines—especially those leadingfrom | paymasters’ accounts disposed of was 
the great cattle marts of the South—is | 2,350, amounting to $131,502,191 46. This 
even greater, we can but partially com- | will afford an idea of the work performed 
prehend the defects which exist in our | by a single bureau of the Treasury seven 
present system of stock transportation. |! years after the close of the war. 
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BOUNTY LAND AND 


The recent action of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, passing a bounty-land bill 
in favor of the soldiers enlisted for the 
suppression of the late rebellion, again 
raises the question as to the policy of 
such grants, and calls for an examina- 


MILITARY SERVICE. 


Act of August 10, 1790, Vir- 
giniamilitarydistrict.(Ohio) 3,669,848 





tion as to the extent to which, if at all, | 
they should be conceded. 


The recerds af the War Department | 


exhibit the fact that during the late 
contest more than two millions and two 
hundred thousand men (2,200,000) were 
enlisted into the service of the United 
States. One hundred and sixty acres 
each to this vast number makes an ag- 
gregate of three hundred and fifty-two 
millions (352,000,000) of acres. That this 
immense area may be the more readily 
comprehended, it is proper to state that 
it is eleven (11) times as great as the area 
of the State of Ohio; and, that peopled 
no more densely than Massachusetts at | 
the present time, it would afford homes | 
and ample space for more than fiifty- -five | 
millions (55,000,000) of people. 

The simple statement of a concession 
of such vast proportions, involving the 
immediate appropriation of nearly the 
whole undisposed of arable portion of 
the public domain, should challenge the 
eareful consideration of statesmen before 
its fiual adoption, 

It may not be inappropriate, before | 
proceeding to the further discussion of | 
the subject, to refer to the historical 
precedents in ourown country, with the 
view of drawing wisdom from the les- 
sons of the past. t p to this time, it has 
been the practice of the Government to 
issue land scrip or warrants in payment 
of land bouuty, and the whole area thus 
granted since the formation of the Gov- 
ernment, and the date of the concessions 
are as follows: 


Acres. 
Act of September 16, 1776, Rev- 
OLUPIONAT Yas 5055. cces ese sesesseee 2,095,120 
Act of February —, 1801, Can- 
adian refugees.............. 0.66 57,860 


Scrip acts of 1830, 1832 1833, 
1885, ANG 1852.........6..cceeeeeee 2,450,511 


Act of May 6, 1812, war of 1812.. 4,846,240 
Act of March 5, 1816, Canadian 

volunteers. ...... Pooteries teens eses 75,792 
Act of February 11, 1847, Mex- 

TO DMUWAE sc ccsceccaiccscevateicscoscess 18,207,800 
| Act of January 26, 1849, Mex- 

ican war, (Special)... .......... 1,280 


| Act of September 28, 1850...... 13,165,720 
| Act of March 22, 1852.......... . 698,920 
Act of Februrry 28, 1855, war 

OL-1S12. (SpeCial).. sscteascsivezess 160 
Act of March 3, 1855.............. 83,727,400 








Total acres.......... wsseeeseee 14,000,651 


In addition to the foregoing, there 
were issued under the act of February 
11, 1847, in lieu of land-warrants, 2,729 
| certificates of the value of $288,400 which 
| added to the above, makes an aggregate 
| money value, estimated at $1 25 per acre, 

of $92,739,213 75. 

The acts of September 16, 1876, Feb- 
ruary —, 1801, and August 10, 1790, were 
concessions in favor of the soldiers of 
the Revolutionary war, and, as appears, 
amounted to (5,822,828 acres) nearly six 
millions of acres. It isa well-known fact 
that, in consequence of the inability of 
| the grantees, and the then difficulties of 
| inter- communication, these grants were 
| practically valueless to soldiers of the 
| Revolution and their descendants; and 
that nearly the whole area of the grants 
ultimately fell into the hands of spec- 
ulators at merely nominal prices—not 
exceeding a few cents per acre. 

The remaining grauts, commencing 
with the act of 1830 and closing with 
that of March 8, 1855, were made in be- 
half of the soldiers of 1812 and of the 
Mexican war, and, in the aggregate, 
covered an area of 68,177,823 acres, for 
which land-warrants or scrip were is- 
sued. 

Considering the period of fifteen years 
over which the legislation extended, the 
difficulty of procuring the requisite evi- 
dence, and the activity in the business 
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of land purchase during the time, it is 


| War Department records, and the recent 


not probable that more than one-half of | 
this land-serip (35 000,000 acres) was | 


period of service, the necessary proofs 
can be readily procured, and the rapidity 


afloat or on the market at any one time; with which patents will be issued will 
and yet, it is known that much the larger | depend solely upon the clerical force 
portion passed from the hands of the | allowed to the Land Department. That 
soldiers at a price not exceeding forty he same Ceangress which passes the bill 
cents per acre, and a very large amount | will make this adequate there cannot be 
was sold as low as thirty cents. Not} a doubt. 

one soldier in one hundred ever became} It may, therefore, be assumed that 
the owner of the land granted, nor, | within five years the great mass of these 
after paying the agents or lawyers’ fees | claims will be proved up and the patents 
for procuring the warrants, did the sol- issued—tie business being done through 
diers realize more than an average of | a vast number of organized claim agen- 
forty dollars for one hundred and sixty | cies, to be compensated by the grantees, 


(160) acres. r| 
So much for the experience of the past, | 


extending over a period of ninety-six | 
years, and limited to an area of less! 
than seventy-five millions of acres—an | 
average of 73,000 acres per year. | 

The results are: | 

Ist. Not one per cent. of the benefi- | 
ciaries accepted the grant in kind. 

2d. The others parted with their title 
at a merely nominal value—little more 
than the cost of obtaining it. 

dd. Vast areas of the public domain 
passed indirectly into the hands of spec- 
ulators and monopolists at inzonsider- 
able cost, and was, and is, held by them 
to the great detriment of the localities 
in which the lands may be situated. 

Can we expect any better results in 
the future by a continuance and exten- 
sion of this same policy? Let us see, 

By the bill which has received the 
sanction of the House of Representa- 
tives, at least 352,000,000 acres are ap- 
propriated. It will be claimed that the 
provision of the bill, which prohibits | 
transfer of title before the patent is ob- 
tained, will, in some sense, check spec- 
ulation. This, in practice, will not prove 
true. It will simply delay the com- 
mencement of speculation, and entail 
additional expense upon the grantees to 
just the extent that a transfer by deed 
is more expensive than an assignment, 
so that, for the purposes of this discus- 
sion, it is proper to treat the patent as 
land-serip. 








Now, considering the perfection of the 


If the period assumed is not too short, 
then it is probable that within three 
years the titles to at least 200,000,000 
acres will be afloat in the hands, largely, 
of needy men who have little knowledge 
of the actual value of the lands they 
represent, and who will readily part with 
them at any price the Capitalists may 
please to offer. And what will they 
probably offer? 

Before answering this question let 
us consider that 200,000,000 acres are 
equal to more than half the quantity 
sold or patented to individuals since the 
formation of the Government, and that 
these would be upon the market with 
the certainty that one hundred and fifty 
millions more would follow in the near 
future; the whole so scattered and placed 
that no combination to maintain prices 
could possibly be made. Referring to 
past experience, and the facts as to time 
and quantity, we again ask what would 
be the probable price of the proposed 
land titles or scrip? Would it be twenty 
cents per acre? Would it be ten cents 
clear of charges? But for the fact of 
the very large increase of capital in the 
country since the date of former grants, 
and the knowledge on the part of cap- 
italists that the proposed grant of 
352,000,000 would absorb nearly, if not 
all of the arable portion of the public 
domain, it would be safe to say that the 
lowest price named would not be realized 
by the grantees. 

Can a Republican Congress afford this 
practicalabolition of the homestead law? 
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Can statesmen of any party aflord it? | stead, one hundred and sixty acres of 
Who in the Senate, or the House either, | land, free of cost Is not this all that 
with these facts before them, desire to| can be granted with safety to the Re- 
make such a record? public? 

We raise no question as to rewarding | = 
the Union soldier. It is conceded that | Mr. Hooper’s BILL FOR THE RE- 
he has rendered inestimable service. Let | SUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENT.—Hon. 


the country reward him liberally, nay, | Samuel Hooper, of Massachusetts, has 


lavishly, within the limits of its ability, | introduced a bill making greenbacks 


but let that reward be definite, direct, |convertible into bonds, or certificates 
convertible and prompt. If, under the | bearing 3.65-100 per cent. interest per 
circumstances in which the country is/ annum. In our opinion, it is objection- 
placed, more can be afforded, make the | able to multiply the kinds of national 


concession, but make it in money, that | indebtedness now upon the market, aud 
if conversion is contemplated, we hope 


the country may know what it is to 
pay, and the soldier what he is to re- the holders of that currency will have 
ceive. the privilege of converting it into five 


Three hundred and fifty-two millions| per cent. bonds. If the holders of 
of acres of land would be estimated as a| greenbacks could convert them into 
pounty to soldiers of $440,000,000, while, | bonds, and reconvert the bonds into 
in fact, the soldiers would not realize greenbacks at option, the money market 
clear of cost fifty millions. The soldiers would regulate itself, and the value of 
have asked for no such deceptive meas- the greenback would be that of the five 
ure as this, nor will they ask for it, nor | Per cent. bonds, which, at present is 
do they want it. about par. Thus a curreney equal to 
But worse than this, if this measure | par in gold, with the necessary expansive 
shall be adopted, it must end in a prac- | #74 contractive power, could be estab- 
tical monopoly of the public domain; the | lished without any other charge to the 
abandonment of the homestead priuci- | Treasury, except that for the interest 
ple; the withholding of further conces- | on the few millions of dollars that would 
sions for educational purposes; the |P¢ temporarily capitalized when green- 


crowding of all the avenues of employed | backs were not in demand. 


labor; the reduction of wages; the in- | Silat i 
crease of the cost of the necessaries of , oa i _— still walks the streets 
life, and the checking of the flow ar seve i oon “nmi Twelve men 
population westward, both from the) istened to the evidence against him; had 


older States and the more populous con- | positive proof that he had received the 
ilion’s share of public plunder; that he 


tinents. True, these consequences are | es ; 
more remote, but they are not the less | had been a party to the official rascality 
certain. ‘Chey may not fall directly | which robbed the city of millions of dol- 
| laree na saad —— 
upon us, but they are not tco distant to| ars; heard the confession of Garvey, 
be clearly discerned. |one of Tweed’s accomplices; received 
Every laborer, whether in the field or | the Judge’s charge, which bore heavily 
7 9 . . « ta 
shop, whether engaged in commerce or | °” the “ Boss,” and yet could not agree 
9 7 BMWs A © we ve > mi j 7 
the professions, whether soldier or citi that the rascally millionaire had been 
oe a ‘ = j 7 ‘j Fe - arvi 
zen, should set his face against this land | as - prs caeen = “ng starving 
monopoly, and demand of the United |p ead prot 8 pe <a steals a loaf of 
. : "es : a baker’s wagon: 
States Senate a unanimous negative | <a sends ] i “ ae = aie, Judge 
should a vote upon the measure ever be | 6 pani een eae 
reached Boss’? Tweed steals millions from the 
TI . : it — . city of New York, and only three men 
Scale - as it now stands, gives to) out of twelve believe he has committed 
pr soldier who desires it for a home-| g wrong, 
3R 
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A bill was introduced into the House 
of Representatives, and passed at its last 
session, providing that the net proceeds 
from the sale of the public lands should 
be set apart for educational purposes, 
one-half each year to constitute a perma- 
nent fund,vested in United States bonds, 
and the other half to be divided among 
the different States and Territories an- 
nually, together with the accruing inter- 
est, after the first year, pro rata on the 
basis of their illiteracy, as shown by the 
last census. 

Although we do not care to discuss the 
details of the bill, we may say, that on 
inquiry, we find it was drawn after the 
most extended correspondence with the 
school ofticers of the different States and 


~ eminent educators in the country, witha 


view of shaping it so as to avuid all rea- 
sonable objections, and make it solely, as 
it purports to be, the creation of a fund 
to aid education in the most eflicient 
way that can be devised without inter- 
fering with its localadministration. It 
may be observed, too, that the bill in no 
way modifies any laws in regard to lands 
which have been passed, or may be 
passed, by Congress, making grants for 
any purpose; but the income of all lands 
that are sold by the Government is set 
apart to aid in the education of the 
children. 

The apportionment is to be made by 
the United States Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, and it is required that evidence 
be furnished by reports from the differ- 
ent State officials, that they have made 
provision for the education of all the 
children, and that they faithfully use the 
funds as received for educational pur- 
poses. 

For the first year half the amount re- 
ceived by any State or Territory can be 
used for the education of teachers, and 
afterwards ten per cent. may be used 
annually for the same purpose. 

In examining the history of the meas- 
ute we have found its inception sepa- 
rated to an unusual degree from all 
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| partisan considerations. Yet it appears 
| by the arguments in the House that the 
| Democrats largely arrayed themselves 
against it; indeed, constituted specially 
| the opposition. Their arguments were 
| mainly based on the idea that the meas- 
/ure was an interference with State 
irights. The vote in the House was 117 
| yeas, of whom 14 were Democrats, and 
98 nays, of whom 20 were Republicans, 
Thus, in spite of the non-partisan char- 
acter of the measure, by the opposition 
of the Democrats its responsibility and 
its credit were transferred to the Repub- 
lican party. 

The extent, moreover, to which its 
principles were made to enter into the 
late campaign in different Congres- 
sional districts indicates that the Demo- 
crats, as a rule, have seen fit to array 
themselves against it and the Repub- 
licans in itsfavor. On what ground can 
any politician oppose it? 

Passing by any special note of its de- 
tails, there are several fundamental prin- 
ciples in it which we would specially 
have in view; first, setting apart the net 
proceeds of the sales for education; sec- 
ond, the creation of a permanent national 
educational fund; third, the holding of 
the United States Government responsi- 
ble for this fund, and for its distribu- 
tion; fourth, its receipt by any State 
conditioned on thesupport of free schools 
for universal education, and the honest 
administration of the amount received. 

Turning from the opposition of the 
Democratic politicians in Congress to 
the views of educators, we find in the re- 
port of the State superintendent of New 
York, himself a Democrat, an acknowl- 
edgment that,in its main features, the 
bill is a good one; but he raises the objec- 
tions only—first, to the time when the 
| States are required to make their report; 
|second, to the present form of the condi- 
|tions of the disbursement. He thinks 
the funds to be received by any State 
should be allowed to remain in the Treas- 
ury until the time for making the an- 
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nual apportionment of State school mon- 
ies, and says that he ‘‘would avoid a 
double apportionment for the same rea- 
son that he would avoid a double system 
of reporting, because it is unnecessarily 
burdensome.’’ 

He further says: ‘‘If the bill should 
be so amended that, while it wili secure 
the application of the fund to the sup- 
port of free schools, it will leave the 
management of those schools to the peo- 
ple in the several States, it would, in my 
opinion, deserve support.” 

But these points of objection are non- 
essential. We have, therefore, no valid 
objections to the principles of the bill 
worth special consideration. But why 
does it deserve the support of statesmen? 
First, it is right; second, it conforms to 
the Constitution and the traditions of 
the country; third, there is great need 
of the educational aid it proposes to give. 
Its rightness has not been successfully 
challenged. Its conformity to the Con- 
stitution and the traditions to the coun- 
try will be easily seen. The Constitution 
clearly makes Congress responsible for 
the ‘‘general welfare,”’ and for the repub- 
lican form of government of each State. 
Recent amendments have guaranteed 
to every male adult citizen the right 
of suffrage, and given to Congress 
full power to enforce these guarantees. 
Certainly there is no surer way than by 
universal education, and there can be no 
easier or less objectionable method than 
by the exercise of the moral power of 
pecuniary aid. 

The student of American history is 
familiar with the struggle which termi- 
nated in the giving up to the General Gov- 
ernment by each colony of whatever title 
it might possess in the unoccupied pub- 
lic domain. He knows that, even ante- 
dating the Constitution under the Con- 
federacy in 1785, Congress voted to 
devote to the uses of public schools the 
16th section in every township; and that 
the noted ordinance of 1787 declares, in 
respect to the territory northwest of the 
Ohio, ‘‘religion, morality, and knowl- 
edge being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, 








schools and the means of education shall 
be forever encouraged.”? For that ter- 
ritory one ordinance decreed liberty; the 
other provided for the assurance of uni- 
versal education, which made possible 
the perpetuity and best use of that lib- 
erty. 

Had not that immense territory north 
of the Ohio been thus protected, and the 
people been thus unmolested in their 
high purposes, slavery would undoubt- 
edly have entered with its shades of 
ignorance, and the entire career of the 
American nation would have _ been 
changed indefinitely for the worse. 

Out of this munificent aid to educa- 
tion have sprung the common-school sys- 
tems of the great States of the interior 
northwest; hence, too, the motives to uni- 
versity culture. It has long been settled 
that Congress has supreme power over 
the public domain, and to no other pur- 
pose has its devotion been received with 
greater favor than to education. Noone 
will dispute that Congress has equal 
control over the income from that do- 
main. The idea of using the income of 
this domain for educational purposes has 
long occupied the minds of statesmen. 

Mr. White moved in the House, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1823, an inquiry into the pro- 
priety of setting apart a portion of this 
income to be distributed for the promo- 
tion of education in the several States. 

In 1824 Mr. Strong submitted a reso- 
lution to the effect ‘‘that ail moneys re- 
ceived from these sales ought to be ap- 
propriated exclusively for the support of 
common schools, and the construction 
of roads and canals.”’ 

In 1826 Mr. Dickinson, of the Senate, 
reported upon a similar resolution to the 
effect that an annual distribution of the 
income of these sales ‘for purposes of 
education and internal improvements 
would be of great advantage.” 

The amount of lands granted at first 
to the Territories becoming States was 
afterwards increased as respects the 
amount given to university education, 
and in the cases of Florida and Wiscon- 
sin the number of acres granted was 
doubled. 
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In 1862, under a Republican Congress 
and President, the notably large grant 
of 30,000 acres for each Representative 
in Congress was made, from which there 
have been marked and significant results. 
Indeed, what can be clearer than that 
the gift of lands, or the product of their 
income, by Congress for educational pur- 
poses is in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion and the traditions and practice ? 

some say, ‘* Yes, the gift is all right, 
but it should be bestowed without con- 
ditions.”” As we have seen, nothing 
wrong in the proposed conditions in this 
case can be pointed out, and the question 
is simply, are they not in harmony with 
the Constitution? Are they not calcu- 
luted to render the gift more promotive 
of the object for which it is bestowed? 

It is well known how carefully condi- 
tions have been imposed upon the vari- 
ous grants of land given in aid of internal 
improvements to prevent perversion, and 
to secure their legitimate and faithful 
administration. It will be remembered 
that, in 1886, Congress having had great 








trouble from 2» surplus in the Treasury, | 
decided to distribute the amount, with 
the exception of $5,000,000, among the 
different States. More than $37,000,000 
were, as tie result, deposited with i 
different States, and the conditions im- 
posed were most exact, the certificate | 
for each deposit being drawn to express 
the usual and legal obligations, pledg- 
ing the faith of the State for tie * keep- 
ing and repayment thereof,” “and every 
part thereof, from time to time, when- 
ever the same shall be required by the 
secretary of the Treasury.” 

In the act of 1862, granting lands to 
colleges of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, there are seven conditions imposed 
in the fifth section. No portion of the 








money appropriated could be expended 
for buildings, their erection or repair; 
no State could have the benefit of the 
grant unless received and improved 
within five years; and an annual report 
was required. The principle of impos- 
ing conditions has, therefore, been 
adopted and acted upon in these import- 
ant measures. The conditions which we 


would favor in creating an educational 
fund would be those of honest use for 
the purpose of the grant, and a report, 
which will be the evidence of that hon- 
est use. 

Moreover, it should be noted that these 
conditions are just those which each 
State imposes upon itself. All the 
States save Delaware have found it neces- 
sary, in rendering education efficient, to 
have State reports, and the more accu- 
rate and complete the State reports, as a 
rule, the better the education of the peo- 
ple of theState. These State reports are 
accessible to any private individual, and 
there certainly can be no reasonable 
ground of complaint that the General 
Government asks the same as a return 
in response to such a gift. We would 
like to see the candidate who could suc- 
cessfully go before the people of his dis- 
trict while opposing this aid to educa- 
tion on the ground of the objectionable- 
ness of these conditions. 

But the bestowal of this aid by the 
nation for the purposes of promoting 
universal education might be right, con- 
stitutional, and, under some circum- 
stances, expedient, and yet the needs of 
it might not be apparent. Atl doubts, 
however, upon the score of necessity 
would seem to be removed on consulta- 
tion of the census of the different States 
and Territories. It appears that in 1870 
there were, ten years old and over, 
5,660,074 who were illiterate; of whom 
770,864 were foreign and 4,882,210 were 
native. 

While of the 9,249,601 voters there are 
1,554,931 unable to write. Can any one 
consider the statement of this fact and 
not feel the necessity of some special 
measures in aid of education? Suppose 
these ignorant voters should in any way 
find their interest one, or that their un- 
guided passions should be turned in a 
single direction, and they should com- 
bine on any issue, and parties remain 
the same as they are now and have been 
in the past history of the country, they 
constitute just about double the enor- 
mous majority recently given to General 
Grant. 
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Suppose they should unite and deter- | 
mine to vote for only men equally igno- 
rant as themselves, and should secure a 
fair representation in all elective posi- 
tions, they would put into positions | 
about one-sixth of all the national offi- 
cers. But they are distributed in every 
State and in every Congressional district. 


ticed that the magnitude of the result 
does not depend so much upon the 
amount bestowed as upon the fact that 
there is any aid to those who are dis- 
posed to help themselves. The smallest 
distribution from the State treasury, in 
any State, on the condition that certain 
things shall be done locally, has proved 





In Alabama they constitute fifty-three | most effective. The conditional distri- 
per cent., and in Mississippi fifty-one | bution of the Peabody fund to aid educa- 
per cent. of the voting population. In| tion in the South, is a most signal illus- 
the one State such combined action in| tration. A little over $100,000 from this 
the direction of ignorance might, at fund, bestowed under the wise direction 
least, select fifty-three per cent. of igno- | of its general agent, has stimulated the 
rant members of the legislature, and/raising of nearly three-fourths of a 
in both States give the governor and all| million. We may here appropriately 
State officers to the ignorant, and elect call particular attention to the direct 
more than a majority of their members| and positive statement of Bamas Sears, 
of Congress. |D. D., LL. D., the most competent and 
Fortunately, there are other counter-| worthy agent of that fund. He says: 
balancing considerations, so that these | “Nothing more important, nothing 
results have never been realized. Yet) more conciliatory, could be doue by Con: 
the statesman should not omit these pos-| gress for the South, than to make a 
‘liberal appropriation for public tree 


sible evils from his careful reckonings }, oe lg ga A aggcen 
Sc 3. we , ‘ as 
for the future. | SCDOOIS 1 e popul gen y 


mie |feel the necessity of education, for the 
True, these necessities are largely sec- | ¢olored race as well as their own chil- 
tional; yet the constitutional require-| dren; but almost the whole burden falls. 
ment of an equal consideration to the | upon themselves, as the colored people 
different parts of the country, can be ordinarily have but a slight poll tax. 
fully met by basing the distribution on| He says further that the ‘Educational 
illiteracy. But, it may be said that the | Fund bill meets the case substantially, 
amount is so small that it can do but | and would undoubtedly be acceptable to 
litéle good. Those, however, who are | the people, with the exception of a lim- 
familiar with the application of this | ited number.”’ 
principle inthe history of the respective; Similar testimony might be added in- 
States and the United States have no- | definitely. 
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Agriculture was the earliest occupa-| creation, verse 15, ‘‘the Lord God took 
tion of man. It was so ordained by the the man and put him into the Garden 
Divine Architect of the world. The of Eden, to dress it and to keep it.” 
inspired historian of the work of Crea-| In this condition it is reasonable to 
tion, referring to the period prior to infer that the duty assigned to Adam 
the introduction of vegetation, makes | afforded him recreation and pleasure. 
the statement, in Genesis, chapter ii,| But after the fall aud expulsion from 
verse 5, literally translated, that ‘‘Now)|the Garden, the enjoyments of the 
no plant of the field was yet in/original agriculturalist, arising from 
the earth, and no herb of the field yet the duties of his occupation, were 
grew; for the Lord had not caused it to | seriously curtailed. Thorns and thistles 
rain upon the earth, and there was not | intruded themselves, and a living could 
aman to till the ground.” There was|be secured only as the result of severe 
no cultivator of the soil; but after his! labor. 
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These early conditions of labor have 
not been changed down to the present 


time, nor are they likely to undergo 


material modification in the future. 


|oped itself in a very substantial man- 
— Agricultural colleges, already 
| alluded to, owe their origin and support 
to Congressional legislation and liberal 


Fortunately, however, no limits have | appropriations of public lands. These 


been set to the application of scientific 


principles, and the introduction of | 


labor-saving instruments in the prose- 
eution of our agricultural industries. 
It was at one time considered by farm- 
ers in Scotland to be very wicked to 
employ machine-fanners in winnowing 
the chaff from the grain instead of 
passing it through the air, as was cus- 
tomary,andallowing the wind of heaven 
to blow the chaff away. The modern 
innovation was a daring usurpation of 


|donations will be continued and en- 
|larged, and it is reasonable to believe 
|that the time is not distant when a 
/course of agricultural studies will be 
considered as indispensable to the young 
farmer as a college education is to the 
graduate for either of the popular pro- 
fessions. But without the munificent 
donations and fostering care of the Gov- 
ernment agricultural colleges would 
to-day, and probably for a long time in 
the future, be without an existence in 


the powers of the Almighty, and could |any of the States in the Union. 

not be practiced with impunity. But| Another important aid extended by 
this and similar superstitions and preju- | the Government to the interests of agri- 
dices have been superceded by a general | culture, especially during late years, 
inquiry among all intelligent farmers | consists in the adjustment of the tariff, 
for the most improved agricultural ma- | so as to extend the largest possible pro- 
chinery. McCormick’s reaper is known | tection to the farmer, in discriminating 
and used throughout the civilized | between home and foreign products. 
world, and the most improved mowers, | While duties are imposed on foreign 
threshing machines, and cultivators are ‘agricultural commodities brought into 
considered indispensable to.agricultural | the country, the American farmer has 
prosperity. The importance of our | free access to the markets throughout 
agricultural colleges is also beginning the domain, unincumbered by tariff 
to be appreciated, and prudent farmers ‘exactions. 

feel it to be not only a duty but a priv-| But among all the aids and advan- 
ilege to secure for their sons a college | tages extended to the agricultural inter- 
education in the principles of agricul-| ests, there are none of more importance 
tural science, especially when the sons | than those growing out of the organiza- 
have decided to follow the occupation of | tion and operations of the Agricultural 
their fathers. Department of the Government. In its 





According to the last census there are 
2,659,985 farms in the United States, not 
including garden farms and small lots 
under cultivation, of only a few acres. 
The same authority gives the aggregate 
value of agricultural products for the 
previous year, and it reaches the large 
sum of $2,447,538,658. Impressed with 
the vast importance of the agricultural 
product, the American Government has 
always recognized the close relations 
which the agricultural industries bear 
to the national existenceand prosperity. 
In later years, the solicitude of the 
Government to advance the interests of 
the farmers has, in various ways, devel- 


incipient stages it was merely an ap- 
pendage to the Patent Office, and its 
annual duties consisted in dispensing a 
few seeds 2nd bulbs to members of Con- 
gress, to be distributed among their 
constituents. By an act of Congress, 
approved May 5, 1862, a ‘*‘ Department 
of Agriculture’? was established, ‘‘the 
general designs and duties of which,” 
in the language of the act, “shall be to 
| acquire and diffuse among the people of 
| the United States useful information on 
| subjects connected with agriculture, in 
ithe most general and comprehensive 
|sense of that word; and to procure, 
| propagate, and distribute among the 
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people new and valuable seeds and | account for it, that an occasional change 
plants.” of seed is necessary to prevent a dete- 

A Commissioner of Agriculture was |rioration of crops. To aid in facilitat- 
appointed under the provisions of the|ing these changes, by the substitution 
act, and the Department of Agriculture | of approved varieties of seeds, selected 
entered upon a career of uSefulness, , in our own and foreign countries, is one 
limited only by the amount of the ap-|of the objects of the seed division. 
propriations made to sustain it, and the | During the past year nearly a thousand 
qualifications of its chief and his subor-| bushels of the most approved varieties 
dinates to carry out the objects for | of oats were procured from Scotland 
which it was called into existence. So|and Germany, and distributed to farm- 
far it has done much for the agricul-|ers throughout the Union. Approved 
tural interests, and its usefulness has | varieties of wheat and other seeds were 
continued to increase from year to year Obtained from Europe and other parts 
up to the present time. | of the world and distributed. 

In 1867 an appropriation of $100,000 | Now let us look at the result. We 
was made by Congress for the erection | Will not go ‘to the Department for evi- 
of a suitable building for this Depart-| dence, but take a single statement, pub- 
ment, on the Government reservation lished as an item of news in a country 
fronting on the Potomac, and nearly | hewspaper. The St. Paul Pioneer re- 
south of the President’s Mansion. A ports an interview with a Mr. Dalrymple, 
number of acres of ground connected | an extensive wheat grower in Minne- 
with the building have been put under | sota. It occurred just after the last 
cultivation, principally for the purpose | |summer’s crop was gathered. Mr. Dal- 
of experimenting and propagating new ‘rymple said: 
and approved varieties of fruits and | ‘“‘My wheatcrop is harvested, threshed, 
vegetables. The erection of an exten- | the whole is sold, and the money in the 
sive conservatory was commenced in | |bank. ‘The average yield per acre was 
1870 and finished in 1871, and it has | bwenty- SS Lele aggregate 

’ crop 45,000 bushels. After freights, in- 
added largely to the horticultural and | surance, and commissions were paid, 
propagating facilities of the Depart-|™y wheat netted me $1 05 per bushel.”’ 
ment. | Now cemes the point. The editor of 

The duties and objects of the Agricul: | the Pioneer adds: 
tural Department are classified as fol- | *¢ Mr. Dalrymple informs us that he 
lows: A seed division; norticultural and | Sowed half of the land with Scotch Fife 


RNS ee . oy a. . | wheat and the other half with Odessa 
propagating division; chemical division; \ eat. Of these two kinds of wheat 


botanical division; entomological di- Mr, Dalrymple is decidedly in favor of 
vision; &@ museum; a library; division of the Odessa, and says he shall use no 


correspondence, records, and accounts; Keenan in eed mere seg ove ob- 
eer sabe : A | Agri- 
division of statistics and publication; ae cae Sere ee ee ne = 


aie Rede: ; 'cultural Department, and has given it a 
and a division for the distribution and ‘thorough trial for three years, always 
exchange of documents. | with the most satisfactory results. He 
The objects and achievements of some f'Y4 ge it will egies pe four to Ri 
wt o nartmant | DUShels more per acre than any other 
of these branches of the De partment kind, and will weigh from three to four 
will be noticed briefly, and their useful- | pounds more per bushel. He has tested 
hess, aS indicated, may be accepted as | it for the past three years upon similar 
applying also to the others in their re- | % Soe a soe other — and 
; : z FN m 
spective parts of the general aim of this“ ¥@95 ¥1"" wSapeacuningion 


branch of the Government of the United | This is a statement of facts. 
States. | As Mr. Dalrymple had 45,000 bushels 


THE SEED DIVISION. of wheat, at an average of twenty-two 
Practical farmers are familiar with | bushels to the acre, it follows that he 
the fact, although they may not readily | had 2,045} acres under cultivation. The 
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Department wheat yielded, he says, four 
to five bushels per acre more than any 
other variety. To be within limits say 
four bushels and omit the increase in 
weight in the estimate. From the half 
crop of Odessa wheat, over the other 
half crop of Scotch Fife wheat, he had 
an additional profit of $4,294. If his 
entire crop had been Odessa wheat his 
extra gain would have been $8,589. Now 
apply this to the entire wheat crop of 
the United States. The total surface un- 
der wheat averages 20,000,000 acres. If 
the Department wheat gives four bushels 
per acre more than ordinary varieties— 
and we know that both the Odessa and 
the Tappahannock wheat supplied by 
the Department give an average in- 
crease of four bushels—the total gain 
from cultivating Department wheat 
would be 80,000,000 bushels, amounting, 
at the Minnesota average of $1 05 per 
bushel, to the large sum of $84,000,000. 
The Department is distributing a new 
variety of oats called the Excelsior, 
which in an experience of four summers 
has been proved to yield an average gain 
of four bushels per acre, and weigh 15 per 
cent. more than the ordinary varieties 
cultivated. Apply this to the total yield 
of the country, omitting in the account 
the extra weight of the Department 
oats. The average surface under oats is 
10,000,000 acres. Difference in favor of 
Excelsior oats, 40,000,000 bushels. Extra 
value, at 50 cents per bushel, $20,000,000. 
Add this -to the difference in favor of 
Department wheat, and the farmers 
would have a gain from these two ar- 
ticles alone of $104,000,000 per annum. 
The Department is exercising the same 
zeal, and with similar results, in the 
selection of all other kinds of seeds. 


THE HORTICULTURAL AND PROPAGAT- 
ING DIVISION. 

The objects of this division are, as we 
gather them from the official reports : 

$1, To procureand encourage the trans- 
mission of seeds, cuttings, bulbs, and 
plants from all sources, both foreign and 
domestic, for the purpose of testing 
their merits and general adaptation, or 
for particular localities of this country. 


“2. To procure, by hybridizing and 
special culture, products of a superior 
quality to any now existing. 

“3. To ascertain, by experiment, the 
influences of varied culture on products, 
and the modifications effected by the 
operation’ of pruning and other manip- 
ulations on trees and fruits. 

* * * * 


‘5. To provide ample means for thor- 
oughly testing samples of all seeds and 
other contributions that may be re- 
ceived. 

‘6. To cultivate specimens of the va- 
rious hedge plants, and exhibit their 
availability for that purpose. 

“7. To cultivate a collection of the best 
fruit trees and plants, such as grapes, 
apples, pears, peaches, strawberries, 
raspberries, currants, &c¢., so as to com- 
pare their respective merits. 

‘8. To plant a collection of choice 
shrubs adapted for decorating gardens 
and landscape scenery. 

“9. To erect glass structures for the 
two-fold purpose of affording the neces- 
sary facilities for cultivating exotic 
fruits and plants, and to furnish exam- 
ples of the best and most economical 
modes of constructing, heating, and 
managing such buildings.”’ 

THE CHEMICAL DIVISION. 

The chemical laboratory of the Agri- 
cultural Department is represented to 
be one of the most complete in the 
country. Its investigations are all 
within the line of agricultural science, 
and purely for the aid and benefit of 
farmers. By the publications of the 
Department the agricultural public are 
informed that: 

‘‘If a farmer desires an analysis of 
some soil upon his farm which possesses 
an objectionable property that it is de 
sirable to neutralize, let him send a sain- 
ple to the department, and the analysis 
will be made. If he is the owner of a 
deposit of peat, or marl, or phosphates, 
its approximate value will be given him. 
If there is a stratum of rock upon his 
land which he thinks may be available 
as a fertilizer for his crops, let him send 
a sample. But in a larger sense the 
chemical division can and should benefit 
the farmer. It can show what kinds of 
soils are best adapted to the production 
of certain crops; how all crops feed and 
| how they grow; what classes of fertili- 
| zers are best suited to wheat, rye, vats, 
| barley, corn, rout-crops, the grasses, &e.; 
on what soil, for instanee, lime is needed, 
}and to what soils its application would 








| prove an iujury; why a rotation of crops 
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is necessary, and what under given con- 
ditions would constitute a good rotation; 
the composition of agricultural products, 
as, for instance. the relative succulence 
of grasses, the percentage of sugar in the 
sugar beet. and of nutrition in sugar-beet 
pulp after the juice is expressed; thevalue 
of commercial manures, now every where 
tempting the farmer to part with his 
earnings; how farmers may make valu- 
able fertilizers upon their own farms 
with little outlay,’’ &c. 
THE BOTANICAL DIVISION. 

Here the principles of vegetable physi- 
ology and their specific relations to cli- 
mates, soils, and the food of plants are 
developed and prepared for publication. 
The diseases of plants are investigated 
with the view of discovering how to 
sucessfully prevent them or arrest their 
progress. Another and quite an import- 
ant feature of this division is to ascer- 
tain, classify, and point out the natural 
families of trees and plants, domestic, 
or capable of being introduced into the 
country, from which may be supplied 
those gums, sugars, dyes, drugs, fibres, 
starches, and oils, for which large sums 
are now paid to foreign countries. 

THE ENTOMOLOGICAL DIVISION. 

Here the habits of insects that destroy 
vegetation are examined—the investiga- 
tions being all directed to the discovery 
of the best mods of preventing their at- 
tacks, and of exterminating them after 





THE STATISTICAL AND PUBLICATION DI- 
VISION. 

During all but the winter months of 
the year, monthly reports are received 
from unpaid but authorized correspon- 
dents in nearly every county in each 
State and Territory in the Union, giv- 
ing answers to specific interrogatories 
concerning the average and condition of 
the growing crops, and the yield, to- 
gether with the prevailing prices of farm 
and plantation products. These reports 
are immediately collated, edited, and 
published, and about 27.000 copies are 
distributed to the newspapers, farmers, 
clubs, State agricultural colleges and 
societies, and to the regular county cor- 
respondents of the department; to mem- 
bers of Congress, our diplomatic and 
consular representatives abroad, and to 
foreign legations in Washington. An 
annual report is also issued, and special 
publications when deemed necessary for 
the benefit of the agricultural inter- 
ests. 

But space will not permit, nor is it 
necessary, to refer in detail to the spe- 
cial objects of all the divisions of the 
department. Enough has been pre- 
sented to afford a fair illustration of the 
objects and success of this branch of the 
Government in advancing agricultural 
science, in aiding our two and a half 
millions of farmers, and in adding to 


they have infested the trees and plants. | the national wealth and prosperity. 


MONEY AS CURRENCY. 


The dollar, the chief utility of which | 
consists in being a measure of value, is | 
regarded by many as the embodiment of | 
Thus we denote men of | 


wealth itself. 


In recent times the workingman par- 
ticularly is imposed upon by fine spun, 
but to him incomprehensible, theories, 
that most, if not all, his disadvantages 





wealth as being worth a definite number | are the results of the existence of coined 
of dollars. Dollars and cents contain the | money as a medium of exchange. One 
purchasing capacity of our wants and | theory is based upon the assumption 
needs, and, therefore, a fictitious import-| that money is the sole source of wealth, 
ance attends the coin of the precious | instead of chiefly the measure of its value; 
metals and its shadowy representatives— | and thereupon it is argued that gold and 
the United States and national bank cur- silver coin, Which has an intrinsic value, 
rency. Nevertheless, the intrinsic value should be abandoned as currency, and 
contained in gold and silvercoin, orinthe | that the Government should manufac- 
circulating currency, constitutes only a| ture whatever money might be wanted, 
Small proportion of the national wealth. !and loan it to rich and poor alike—at 
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one, two, or three per cent. interest—so 


| merchant, ten to the grocer, and return 


that the mechanic may possess the power | home with the balance? Certainly not; 


to purchase tools, machinery, &c., and 
so that all the denizens of the United 
States might suddenly become rich, com- 
fortable. and happy. Another theory is 
that ‘‘ money is the root of all evil;’’ the 
creator and perpetuator of usury, mo- 
nopoly, and of numerous gigantic stock 
companies, by whatever name organized 
capital may be called, and that, there- 
fore, the abolition of money and the 
substitution of a direct exchange of pro- 
ducts, will alone enable the producers to 
receive the full equivalent of their labor. 

This so-called new theory is like many 
other modern philosophies—exceedingly 
antiquated; one that has been tried for 
many ages, and which still lingers at the 
outskirts of civilization. That any arti- 
cle, even paving stone, may take the 
place of coined money, and that many 
things have hitherto served as such, is 
very true; but the question is, which is 
the most economical in transportation, 


certain in value, universal in accept- | 


ance, and most durable and inexpensive. 
Jattle, among the ancient Germans; 


tobacco, among the Virginia colonists; | 


coon skins, among our Western pioneers; 
New England rum, among the Africans; 
iron, among the Spartans; and a legal 
tender or forced paper currency, or 
tokens made of base metals, among 
many nations whose immediate expendi- 
tures exceeded their productive or bor- 
rowing power, have all done duty for 
coined money; but we have yet to learn 
that the poor or the workingmen have 
been benefited thereby. 

An extensive, direct exchange of pro- 
ductions, without the intervention of 
any equalizing or measuring medium, is 
utterly impossible. Let us take as an 
illustration one of the most simple trans- 
actions of life—that of a farmer having 
a hundred bushels of wheat for sale: he 
needs, perhaps, a pair of boots, a plow, 
a barrel of salt, and twenty pounds of 
sugar. Is he to peddle out his wheat— 


driving a separate bargain as to quantity 
at each place—giving eight bushels to 
the shoemaker, twenty to the hardware 


but if he is to affect an exchange satis- 
factory to both parties, some common 
measure of value must be agreed upon; 
and the most accurate and invariable is 
gold and silver coin. And although in 
the United States we have adopted—it 
is hoped only temporarily—the legal- 
tender dollar as a medium of exchange 
among ourselves, the gold dollar is the 
real basis, nevertheless, and all values 
are, in reality, adjusted upon that basis, 
though the amounts are paid in green- 
backs. 

But it is not our intention to discuss 
these theories at length, however invit- 
ing the theme, and we proceed therefore 
to the consideration of the practical 
question of great import, ‘‘is the present 
medium of exchange—the United States 
and national bank currency—suflicient 
in quantity to permit the full and free 
interchange of productions.’’? Money is 
simply the highway of trade; if the road 
is too narrow, there will be stoppage and 
|confusion; but it should never be for- 
| gotten that, be the avenue ever so wide, 
it will not increase the ordinary and 
legitimate travel. 

Coined money is but an insignificant 
portion of the wealth of nations; money 
is only the accompaniment of riches, but 
not wealth itself. The value of the real 
and personal estate—exclusive of Gov- 
ernment possessions—of the United 
States is estimated in the late census 
report at thirty thousand millions of 
dollars. The personal estate constitutes 
about one-fifth, or six thousand millions. 
The amount of money available as cur- 
rency is as follows: 

Legal tender U.S. notes...... $450,000,000 
| Fractional currency............. 25,000,000 
| U.S. national bank currency. 350,000,000 
Gold and silver on Pacific 














| coast (Chiefly)..sssccese soeseeees 80,000,000 
Coin certificates... .... 20,000,000 
i ee 
Less the legal reserve (25 per 
cent.) required by law to 
be kept on hand by the na- 
PiONAl bANKS.........55.--0;s0ees $85,000,000 
A sicssiccsiptincrsciionnd $40,000,000 
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These eight hundred and forty millions | twenty per cent. per annum are paid by 





ot of dollars represent less than the thirty-| borrowers in the belief—more or less 
‘is- fifth part of our national wealth; but the | well grounded—that the proceeds of the 
on handling of this currency is so constant, | loan, if invested in productions, will 
m; its ebb and flow so unintermittent, and | still earn them a profit. Men are not 
is it so fixes with its impress the value of all | contented to convert their own money 
in other things, that money as a currency |into lands, houses, or business enter- 
-it excites attention far beyond its absolute | prises, and are so anxious for investing 
al- value; precisely as the evening star—|that of other men in a similar manner, 
ge though one of the smallest heavenly | that they compete with each other in 


he bodies—outshines the brilliancy of dis- | the money market until the rates of in- 


1es tant suns. iterest become abnormal, and money 
is, The entire amount of gold upon the | becomes more profitable, as money, than 
n- globe, in the hands of men, is estimated | as property in any other form. 
at six thousand millions of dollars, or| Whenever the individual indebtedness 
Ss only one-fifth of the value of the real| has increased largely beyond the eight 
it and personal estate of the people of the | hundred and forty millions of dollars in 
re United States. A hall or church of the | existence, so that whenever the credi- 
val dimensions of thirty by fifty feet and | tors—who generally are also debtors, to 
nt twenty feet high, would be abundantly | a greater or less extent—insist cn prompt 
0g large enough to hold this amount, and | payment, delivery becomes impossible, 
nt the Great Eastern would float it across | anda gigantic corner in real and per- 
ee the ocean. Yet, by the unceasing and | sonalestate isthe result. In these times 
is simultaneous transfer of thiscommodity, | of panic, property in the form of money 
ad business is transacted annually amount- | becomes abnormally valuable, and a con- 
nd ing to a thousand times its value. | sequent shrinkage of values takes place 
yr Eight hundred and forty millions of} which drives thousands into hopeless 
le, available currency to forty millions of | insolvency. Thus, men who have mort- 
id people are an allowance of only twenty | gaged their homes and lands at fifty per 
dollars to each person, or one hundred | cent. of its usual and normal value, 
nt dollars to each family. Considering the | find that, if a foreclosure is forced, their 
ey fact that our population is so widely! property will not even bring the value 
ut scattered, that farmers, planters, travel- | of the mortgage. 
al lers, contractors, insurance companies,; At the close of the war a monetary 
v- and speculators must necessarily, at cer-| revulsion was so generally anticipated 
> tain times, keep large amounts of cur-| that prudent men refrained from con- 
18 rency on hand, the quantity in use is by | tracting new debts, and this course pre- 
of no means extravagant. In fact, our! vented the ‘crisis,’ as it is termed; for 
eg currency might be safely increased to! there can be no revulsion without over 
s. one thousand million of dollars if means | indebtedness. The person who does not 
r- were first devised to bring it nearer a/| owe is but slightly affected by the state 
gold standard. At present all our cur-| of the money market. A man’s farm 
0 rency, except coin and coin certificates, | may be valued at ten thousand dollars 
0 used only to fulfill special contracts, is | to-day and at one thousand to-morrow, 
0 entirely inconvertible, and the fact that | but its fertility will be precisely the 
it is payable to the Government and | same, and, if he is not obliged to sell, he 
a States as taxes, and that it is made a/ can wait, with but little inconvenience, 
és legal tender in all cases where a special | the return swing of the pendulum. 
30 contract is not made, alone gives it! It is far from our purpose to create 
value. alarm, but we had 1837 and 1857; and, 
The question of the high rates of in-/| as the cycle of 1877 approaches its close, 
0 terest paid for the use of currency next | we would advise every citizen to con- 
0 engages our attention. From ten to tribute his share towards preventing 
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THE CREDIT OF THE UNITED STATES IN EUROPE. 





another monetary revulsion, with its 
disasterous consequences, by refraining 
from rashly contracting new debts, and 
by looking to absolute safety when trying 
new ventures, instead of prospective 
returns alone. In fact, the exercise of 
intelligent care alone can save the coun- 
try from the sufferings incident to a 
general prostration of business and a 
sudden contraction of values. 


Se 

CREDIT OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
Evrorrt.—The official announcement 
that our Government has completed the 
contract with the Rothschilds and other 
European banking houses to placeat par 
three hundred millions of bonds, bearing 
five per cent. interest, constitutes a high 
tribute to the financial sagacity of Sec- 
retary Boutwell. These bonds will be 
issued in exchange for three hundred 
millions of bonds bearing six per cent. 
interest, and the entire cost to the Gov- 
ernment, inclusive of paper, printing, 
engraving, delivery, difference of ex- 
change, loss of interest in delivery, is 
not to exceed one and three-fourths of 
one per cent. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is di- 
rected by the statute to give ninety 
days’ notice to the holders of six per 
cent. bonds before he can withdraw 
them for payment or conversion, and 
this notice is barely suflicient, for our 
bonds are held in every part of the civil- 
ized world. The Secretary, however. 
cannot give this notice at haphazard; 
he cannot make a formal demand for 
the surrender of fifty millions of bonds 
three months hence, unless he has the 
cash in the vaults. If he should sell 
the new five per cents. in advance, the 
Government would be paying double 
interest, and at the same time, by back- 
ing up the proceeds of the five per cent. 
loan, temporarily increase the string- 
ency of the money market, so as to 
render conversions impossible. To ob- 





viate these difficulties a contract has 
been made with parties representing so 
many millions of capital that the means 
of conversion will be forthcoming at 
the stipulated time, that the Secretary 


| 








can issue his notice of recall to the six 
per cent. bond-holders in absolute safety, 
The only compensation for this service 
which these houses receive is one anda 
quarter of one per cent., being three 
months’ interest on the five per cent 
bonds, for the one-half per cent. addi- 
tional allowed by law will be taken up 
in expenses. After the arrangements 
for all the conversions of the one hun- 
dred and thirty-five millions had been 
completed, about a year ago, interested 
and disappointed parties tried hard to 
array prejudice against the Secretary, 
and an appeal was made to Congress to 
censure him, and to interpose further 
legislation. The House of Representa- 
tives not only approved the action of 
the Secretary for the interests of the 
Government, but the Committee on 
Ways and Means, after a long and care- 
ful examination, offered no suggestions 
fer the obtainment of more advan- 
tageous terms. 

The result of these negotiations is 
highly gratifying, not merely because the 
interest charge will be lessened three 
millions per year, but because it is an 
evidence that the credit of the United 
States is the best in the world. IE is 
true the English bonds, that bear only 
three and a half per cent. interest, are 
quoted at ninety-two, but their price is 
artificially enhanced by the laws of Eng- 
land, which require that the enormous 
trust funds of that country be invested 
in consols. These consols were, more- 
over, placed years ago, when the interest 
paid for the use of money was very much 
less than it is to-day. 

The credit of the United States must 
be judged by the recent war loans of 
Prussia and France. Prussia had the 
smallest national debt of all the Euro- 
pean great powers, and yet it paid two 
and a half per cent. commission for 
negotiating its five per cent. loan at par, 
which is just double the amount we pay, 
because the expenses of printing and de- 
livery constituted an additional charge. 
France, on the other hand, paid five per 
cent. commission, and placed its loan on 
the market at ninety-five percent. With 
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these recent examples before us, a, ib can 
be truthfully asserted that the public 
credit of the United States stands high- | 
est in the world. | 

In view of facts like these the system- 
atic aud chronic fault-findiug of the 
New York “ribune and Nation, and of | 
the croker’s press geuerally, becomes: 
both disgusting aud degrading. The} 
cool, earuest, and honest management of | 
our fiuauces that has thus far secured | 
the public from panics, ‘corners,’’ and | 
revulsion at home, aud bas placed our | 
national credit above that of all other | 
nations in the world, is treated with so 
shameless an ingratitude that it is 
charitabie to inter that ‘they know not 











of simplicity and apparent fairness, and 
deserves the careful consideration of the 
people. 

Mr. Morton proposes— 

First. To divide each State into dis- 
tricts, equal to the number of Represen- 
tatives and Senators to which the State 
may be entitled ; the citizens of each 
district to vote direct for President and 
Vice President, and the vote of the dis- 
trict to be counted as one in favor of the 
candidate who receives the largest num- 
ber of votes in it. 

Second. The designation of some pro- 
per tribunal, as far removed from politi- 
cal prejudices as possible, to pass upon 
all questions arising out of disputed 
elections. 





what they do.’? The people, however, 
are far from being misled by these false} Third. When the people, through dis- 
guides; and the financial ability of the trict votes, fail to elect, the Senate and 
present Secretary has found full recog-| House shall meet in joint convention 
nition in both hemispheres, and proceed to an election. The can- 
- didates shall be the three who received 
Our PRESENT ELECTORAL SYSTEM. | the highest votes from the people, and 
—The speech delivered by Senator Mor-| each Senator and Representative shall 
ton in the United States Senate on the! have one vote, the candidate receiving 
defects in our present electoral sys-| the largest number of votes to be declared 
tem will command universal attention | | elected. 
throughout the country. According to} This, in brief, is the system proposed 
the Senators views the detects of the! by the Senator from Indiana. Its adop- 
system may be enumerated as follows?) tion by the people would simplify our 
First. The lack of uniformity in the) presidential elections and remove all 
appointment of electors, possibility of danger from closely con- 
Second. The want of aproper tribunal | tested elections. 
to pass upon the question of disputed) An election by the House, under our 
electors. present system, virtually places the elec- 
Third. The liability of becoming cur-| tion of President in the hands of the 
rupt in closely contested elections, representatives of 8,000,000. The little 
Fourth. The possibilities which it pre- | | State of Rhode Island has the same voice 
sents of defeating the popular vote when | as the great State of New York. Each 
athird party is in the field. State is allowed but one vote, thus mak- 
Fifth. he injustice which it permits | jing it possible for a small minority of 
by giving the smallest State in the Union | the people, to overrule, through their 
equal power with the largest in voting | delegation in Congress, the wishes of an 
for President, when the election is | overwhelming popular majority. The 
thrown into the House. | injustice of this must be acknowledged 
These defects cannot be denied. The} by all. The fact of its being only a pos- 
dangers likely to arise from their pres-| sible contingency should not excuse its 
ence may be magnified, but that they} presence. It has within it the germs of 
exist, and are liable to develope serious | danger to onr Republic and should be 
trouble in the future, the thoughttul| changed before we again confront the 
citizen is forced to admit. The remedy | possible dangers of another Presidental 
Proposed by Mr. Morton has the merit | campaign. 
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TuHE LESSONS OF THE CREDIT Mo-|of the Mexican war, in which he ex. 
BILIER INVESTIGATION.—The investi-| claimed that if he were a Mexican and 
gations of last summer and those now/ his country were so iniquitously dealt 
in progress in New York city and| with, ‘he would welcome the invaders 
Washington have demonstrated with | with bloody handsto hospitable graves,” 
perfect clearness at least one fact: that | which stuck to him for a life-time. We 
public officers and members of the! might cite hundreds cf‘instances where 
national and State legislatures are beset | public men were called to a strict ae 
with peculialy strong temptations. | count fora vote in Congress or words 
The gigantic corporations which have! spoken in debate, and we have alluded 
grown up during the last twenty years | to the above only as illustrations. Very 
are ever ready to purchase new priv-|few members could venture on the 
ileges or to secure immunity from inves-| stump without the Journal of the 
tigation and molestation by liberal) Congressional proceedings under their 
expenditures. Thus public men are not) arm. 
merely tempted with free passes, credit} The excitement of the war and the 
mobilier and other stocks, and pecu-| rapid increase of private business has 
niary gifts, but also by political promo-| maue the public unmindful of Con 
tion to high places, if they indicate a) | gressional records. The local press gen- 
willingness to become the advocates and | erally, and even some of the metropol 
promoters of the interests of railway jtan journals, have omitted to publish 
and other great corporations. ' the names on the aye and no eall and, 

It has also been shown that neither) practically, the mass of people have no 
religious nor political professions are a | other knowledge of Congressional pro- 
shield against these temptations, and | ceedings than that which is furnished 
that the men of the church and Sunday | | by the imperfect and frequently inter. 
schools, as well as the acknowledged | ested reports which that huge monopoly 
sinners and the leading lights of De-| —the Associated Press company—fur- 
mocracy and Republicanism are alike | nishes. Thus the press and the people 
frail and fallible. | have been unable to scrutinize the votes 

That this state of affairs is serious, | of their legislative representatives, and 
requiring the most careful considera-) these, feeling that they were practically 
tion, is very obvious; but the danger is| irresponsible, have been induced to sup- 
that public indiguation will simply vent | port measures and schemes which could 
itself upon those who may have yielded, | not have received their favor if the eye 
leaving the causes of this decline of | of the public had been upon them. 
integrity in public and private life in| The operation by the Government of 
full operation. A question so vital and | the telegraph lines, and the consequent 
profound, going to the very roots of | reduction of tolls, which would enable 
modern civilization, can only be dis- | the press to use this means of commu: 
cussed in a series of articles, and We nication more extensively and inde 
therefore prefer to call attention to only | pendently, becomes therefore a national 
one of its phases. | necessity. Greater vigilance over the 

The time was when the public watched | | conduct of our pnblic men, and a more 
with jealous care the records of our | careful examination for their legislative 
public men. Who of the older politi-| record are absolutely essential to secure 
cians does not recollect that Henry Clay | greater public integrity. Every agency, 
was so violently assailed for having} therefore, whether it be by telegraph or 
voted for an increase of salaries of| by printed and written correspondence, 
members of Congress, that he had to| which enables our citizens to become 
appeal to his constituents “‘to pick their | acquainted with legislative proceedings, 
flints and try again ?”? Then there was} will be one of the means of securing 
Tom Corwin’s speech on the injustice! greater purity in public life. 
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THE GOVERNMENT Transporta-| Ontonagon; Milwaukee and 


St. Paul, 


TION OVER LAND-GRANT RAILROADS. | lowa and Minnesota division, also lowa 
—From General Orders No. 98, issued by | and Dakota division and La Crosse di- 


the War Department November 14, 
1872, aud recently published for the | 


vision; Morgan’s Louisiana and Texas; 
North Louisiana and Texas; Pacific 


gui.ance of officers of the Quarter-| Railroad of Missouri; Pensacola and 


master’s Department, we learn that 


there are sixty-seven land-grant rail-| Salem, Rome and Dalton; 


| Louisville; South and North Alabama; 


St. Paul and 


roads in the United States. Of this/ Sioux City; St. Paul and Pacific, main 
number thirteen are required, by the} line, also branch; Vicksburg and Meri- 


conditions of their grants, to transport 
all Government property free; thirty- 
nine charge the United States 33% per 
cent. less than regular tariff rates; six 
have 50 per cent. of their charges re- 
tained by the Government, to be applied 
in part payment of an existing indebt- 
edness, on account of bonds issued in 
their favor; while over the remaining 
nine roads the Government is required 
to pay full tariff rates. 

The roads which carry Government 
property and troops free of cost are the 
Central Pacific, Oregon division ; Cairo 
and Fulton; Hastings and Dakota; Jack- 
son; Lansing and Saginaw; Little Rock 
and Fort Smith; Memphis and Little 
Rock; Missouri; Kansas and Texas; Mis- 
souri River; Fort Scott and Gulf; Oregon 
and California; Placerville and Sacra- 
mento Valley; St. Louisand Iron Moun- 
tain from Pilot Knob, Mo., to Helena, 
Ark.; Stockton and Copperopolis; South- 
ern Minnesota. 

The roads over which Government 
property is transported for 334 per cent, 
less than tariff rates are: Alabama and 
Chattanooga; Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fé; Atlantic and Pacific, South- 
west branch Pacific railroad; Bur- 
lington and Missouri River; Chicago 
and Northwestern, Iowa division, Wis- 
consin divisionand Peninsular division; 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific ; 
Florida road; Flint and Pere Marquette; 
Grand Rapids and Indiana; Hannibal 
and St. Joseph; Illinois Central, main 
line, also Chicago branch and Iowa di- 
vision; Jacksonville, Pensacola and Mo- 
bile; Lake Superior and Mississipi; 
Leavenworth, Lawrence and Galveston; 
Mobile and Ohio; Mobile and Montgom- 
ery; Mobile and Girard; Marquette and 





dian; Wiona and St. Peter; West Wis- 
consin; Wisconsin Central. 

The Government retains 50 per cent. 
from the foll6wing roads: 

Central Pacific, main line, also its 
Western division; Central branch 
Union Pacitic; Kansas Pacific; Sioux 
City and Pacific. 

Full rates are paid by the United 
States over the Atlantic and Pacific; 
Denver Pacific; New Orleans, Baton 
Rougeand Vicksburg; Northern Pacitic; 
Oregon Central; St. Joseph aud Denver 
City; Southern Pacific of California, 
also branch line; Texas aud Pacific; Utah 
Central. 





LAND GRANTS TO RAILROADS.—The 
following list comprises twenty-five of 
the leading land-grant railroads in the 
United States : 
































Acres /Ay. price 
granted | per acre 
Name of Road. per mile lat which 
of road, | soid. 
Grand Rapids and Indiana,,.... 8,625 $13 98 
Burlington and Missvuri ie 1,287 | 1170 
Ullinois Central.......... ‘ | 41 42 
tiannibal aud st. Joseph........ 11 00 
Chicago, Rock Lsiand and Pacitic | 763 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe... 7 70 
Flint and Pere Marquette...... 718 
Southern Muinnesvta..........-. 8.960 7 04 
Atlantic and Pacitic 4,545 6 77 
St. Paul aud Pacific 6,400 6 50 
Wiona and St. Peter ° 5,486 7 08 
louwa Falls and Sioux City...... 3,840 6 50 
Minnesota Central.............. 1,518 6 33 
Cedar Rapids and Missuuri Riv.| 4,138 6 00 
Jackson, Lansing and Svginaw.. 4,348 6 00 
Dubuque and SiouX City,....... 4,378 6 00 
St. Paul and Sioux City......... 6,834 5 67 
Missouri River, Fort Scott and 
MUR ia-oc:s aicasinioesaie.cfh ovine sees —_— 6 39 
Des Moines Valley... 1,879 6 09 
Little Rock and Fort Sm aie 8,666 5 30 
Marquette and Ontonagon,,,,.. 6,389 5 00 
Lake Superior and Mississippi. 10,880 4 88 
Union Vacific........ ee 12,800 425 
Denver Pacific 9,415 418 
Kansas Pacitic 12,800 3 07 
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SECTIONAL sentiment evidently is not 
yet either dead or entirely subordinated 
to hearty love for the whole country. 
We frequently see renewed endeavors to 
foster a sectional commerce or a sec- 
tional church. 


bya prominent Southerner, to draw the 
South and West more closely together as 
against the East, and an Eastern states- 
man rises, declaring, after all the loss of 
life and treasure in the Jate civil war, 


that the United States can, in no proper | 


sense, ever be a nation; that our Goy- 
ernment should not in any sense be a 
benefactor ; that what it is doing 
Department of 
Bureau of Edueation being only what 
any private individual may do in the 
way of collecting and disseminating in- 
formation onthese most important inter- 
ests for the benefit of the people, is all 
wrong. Evidently narrowness and per- 
version like this are to be the forces used 
to drift thecountry again upon the break- 
ers, if possible. There is great need of 
thorough discussion of the fundamental 
principles of our Government in the 
most patriotic spirit by the press of the 
country. 
ae 

THE SEWING MACHINE.—The prin- 
cipal patents which for years past have 
made sewing machines expensive are | 
about to expire. Parties who have| 
already made fortunes out of these 
patents are trying to secure, through | 
Congress, a renewal of their monopoly. | 
We trust they will be defeated. There | 
is no reason why another year’s lease | 
should be given. The original inventor | 
of the machine is dead; his heirs have 
grown rich; the returns from the public 
have been princely. It is about time 


that the sewing machine became public 
property, to be made and sold by any 
one willing tocompetein the trade. For 
years the prices in England have been 
about half what they have been in the 
United States for the same kind of 








tecently thecountry was | 
informed by telegraph of the move, led | 


by the} 
Agriculture and thej| ~ 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


machines. The half saved by the Eng- 
lish people is what we pay to the monop- 
olists. We believe in justice to pat- 
entees; but this everlasting ery for 
|extension goes beyond justice. To yield 
to it would be injustice to the people, 
who ought to have some rights that 


| ; 
Give 


leven monopolies cannot invade. 
us a free sewing machine. 


caster atk OMe 
| Ir is reported, on what appears to be 
leood authority, that Dr. Bledsoe, the 
editor of the Southern Quarterly Teview, 
‘has been employed to write a history of 
ithe true position of the Southern people 
lin the late civil war. Mr. W. W. Cor- 

coran, the banker, of Washington, D.C., 
will place $20,500, if necessary, at the dis- 
posal of Dr. Bledsoe for his remunera- 
tion and the expenses of the publication, 

Hlere is an opportunity for the promo- 
tion of the growth of good-will in the 
country. But the well-known sectional 
feeling of Dr. Bledsoe, aud the fact that 
he seems to have learned few of the 
lessons of the late civil war, leaves little 
room to hope for direct good from it, 
The men of the South like Generals 
Longstreet, Maury, Wayne, Tyler, and 
Colonel Mosby, who fought through the 
war, from the beginning to the end, are 
likely to be far sounder in their views 
of the true position of the South in the 
late civil war, and todo more to help its 
| people to rise to their true position in 
history and in the Union than men of 
the stamp that never learn, and hardly 
live, Save in the buried past. 


UNITED STATES Troorps.—There is no 
truth in the statements going the rounds 
that the troops now stationed in the 
Southern States are to be withdrawn 
and stationed at other points. The force 
in the South is comparitively small, and 
with the exception of a few regiments, 
no change will be made. It has been 
ascertained that the Seventh United 
States cavalry, stationed at the South, 
has been ordered to Texas, for duty on 
the frontier. 

















